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16% More Capacity When 
Capacity Counts Most 


Arches increase locomotive capacity by about 
16% but that is not all. 


It takes cars to haul coal for the railroads and 
engines to haul the cars. 


Wasting coal is also wasting the use of this 
much needed equipment. 


Every pound of coal should yield its utmost 
power. 


Are you helping 100% in the equipment 
shortage? 


AMERICAN ARCH COMPANY, INC. 


, ie LOCOMOTIVE COMBUSTION ENGINEERS 


McCORMICK BLDG. 30 CHURCH STREET 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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oncerning 


ACCO CHAIN 


CONCERNING ACCO CHAIN for 


every railway purpose two facts 





there are which—because they assure 





that comfortable feeling of safety— 
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deserve careful consideration. 
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First: Each link of every ACCO CHAIN is 


tested to stand far greater strain than serv- 
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ice can ever impose, for into each link of 


ACCO CHAIN reserve strength is built. 
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Second: There is an ACCO CHAIN ready and 
able to meet every Railway demand. 
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Don’t forget these facts when chain is needed, for it is 
this combination of ACCO features which has brought 
that feeling of perfect confidence to those who buy 
and those who use ACCO CHAIN in railway work. 
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For safety chains on passenger cars and for service on steam 
hose. For derrick, dredge, switching and signal service. 
For car brake, safety check, coupler and for drop door 
chains on railway equipment. In fact, for every purpose 
where chain is used, there is an ACCO CHAIN—chain 
concerning which absolute confidence is felt—confidence 


which has been earned through the record of 
ACCO CHAIN in railway service. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC. 


U.S. A. 


IN CANADA: 
DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED, NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 


General Sales Office: 
Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


District Sales Office: 


Chicago Pittsburgh Boston Philadelphia 
Portland, Ore. San Francisco 


LARGEST CHAIN MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE WORLD 
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The National Election and the Railways 


HE RESULT of the national election cannot fail to in- 
spire increased confidence in the future of the railway 
industry and that of the railway equipment and supply in- 
dustry whose prosperity depends upon that of the railways. 
Both the Republican and the Democratic platforms declared in 
favor of a continuance of private ownership and management 
of railroads. Before Governor Cox was nominated he had 
indicated in public utterances that he was opposed to public 
ownership and in favor of fair regulation and he said noth- 
ing during his campaign which indicated that he had 
changed his attitude. But some of his most active support- 
ers made statements and expressed views of a different char- 
acter. W. G. McAdoo delivered several addresses attacking 
private operation, defending government operation and argu- 
ing that the railway problem never would be solved except 
by unified operation, presumably of the same kind which pre- 
vailed when he was director general. He bitterly denounced 
the Esch-Cummins Act restoring the railways to private op- 
eration and the recent advances in rates granted by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. The heads of most of the 
labor organizations supported Mr. Cox and joined Mr. Mc- 
Adoo in denouncing the Esch-Cummins Act. Senator Hard- 
ing began years ago, even before he was elected to the Senate, 
to advocate fairer and more constructive regulation of rail- 
roads. Both before and after he was nominated for Presi- 
dent he repeatedly expressed himself as strongly opposed to 
government ownership. He advocated the passage of the 
Esch-Cummins Act and during his campaign, in an address 
at Des Moines, Iowa, described it as “the most progressive 
measure and the most constructive act of federal legislation 
in 10 years.” He and his party will go into power unre- 
servedly opposed to government ownership and committed to 


During the past few weeks, the railroads have handled an 
increased volume of traffic in spite of the inadequacy of 
their facilities and have at the same 

Give Credit time reduced the car shortage. While 
Where railroad officers have every reason to 

It Is Due be proud of the part they have played 

in setting this record, they should not 
overlook the fact that employees in the operating department 
are entitled to a share of the glory. The whole-hearted co- 
operation of the rank and file is essential if the maximum 
capacity of the transportation machine is to be realized. 
There are in most cases no pecuniary incentives for men to 
put forth extra effort to increase their efficiency and when, 
by their co-operation, they enable the management to set a 
new record, they deserve unstinted praise. Despite the bar- 
rier that labor organizations have tried to erect between 
the officers and the men, a word of official appreciation is 
seldom unwelcome. Statistics are used too often merely 
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the support of a policy of constructive railroad regulation. 
The President cannot, if he would, avoid exerting a strong 
influence on railroad regulation, for he appoints the mem- 
Nobody who 
knows Senator Harding will indulge in the belief that he 
will favor a policy which will give to the railways any ad- 
vantages to which they are not entitled, but on the other 
hand his past career and his well-known views give confi- 
dence that if the railways are efficiently and honestly man- 
aged his attitude will be one of friendliness and helpfulness 
toward them during the period of rehabilitation and needed 
expansion that they are now entering. 

While the Esch-Cummins Act deserves the praise Senator 
Harding has given it, the mere adoption of it did not solve 
the railroad problem. Neither did the advance in rates re- 
cently granted by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
earnings of the railways in September under these rates are 
not wholly encouraging, and it is by no means certain that fur- 
ther remedial measures will not have to be adopted by Con- 
gress, the Commission and the federal administration before 
the railroad problem will be solved. The meaning of the 
election is so clear, however, in so far as it bears upon the 
railroad situation, that the railroad industry and the railway 
supply industry can go forward with reasonable assurance 
of a period during which the attitude and policies of the 
federal government will be more friendly and helpful than 
they have been for many years. Railway traffic and earnings 
are now showing a tendency to decline, but the outcome of the 
national election and other conditions indicate that the period 
of declining business probably will not last long and that the 
railway and railway supply industries will soon enjoy with 


bers of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


the other industries of the country a new era of prosperity. 


for analyzing operation though they have great potential 
possibilities for raising the morale of the organization, if 
railroad officers would learn to use them as a means for 
appealing to the universal American instinct which regards 
a record only as a mark to be excelled. 


The dismissal of seven ticket sellers at the Pennsylvania 
Station in New York on October 31 for accepting gratuities 
from passengers for favoring them 


Graft in in the matter of space in Pullman 
Ticket cars, has attracted no small amount 
Offices of attention. It has probably at- 


tracted considerably more attention 
than is justified, for we cannot believe that any considerable 
amount of this wrongdoing has been going on, taking the 
country as a whole. Nevertheless, there is no doubt that 
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many railway patrons really do have the idea that it is easy 
to get desirable accommodations if one goes at the matter in 
the “proper” way. The fact that these men have been dis- 
charged must therefore be regarded as of salutary influence. 
Ticket selling is one of the most difficult functions which 
a railway has to perform and in ticket selling more friends 
can be made by correct methods and more enemies by in- 
correct methods than in almost any other way. This indi- 
cation that the railways will not tolerate unfair dealing in 
the relations of their employees with the public will not only 
serve as a warning to misguided employees and misguided 
passengers but it will also be regarded with favor by the 
public in general. 


To increase the average movement of cars to the extent that 
many roads have done recently is a performance of no mean 
magnitude, even during the exception- 
ally favorable weather of the past few 
weeks. To still further increase this 
movement or even to hold it at its pres- 
ent high level during the next few 
months will be an even greater achievement. The interrup- 
tions to service and the general slowing down of operations 
with the arrival of cold weather are known to all railway 
men, The snowfall in the northwest and the storms which 
have swept over the central states during the last few days, 
bring one to a realization of the fact that winter is here and 
that the railways must be prepared to meet its ravages. At 
the same time the demand for the prompt and uninterrupted 
movement of coal, grain and other traffic is still insistent and 
will become more so with the arrival of cold weather. It is 
therefore a vital necessity that operating officers take all 
reasonable precautions to avoid interruptions to service ow- 
ing to adverse climatic conditions and to keep their forces 
keyed up to the present high pitch in the movement of cars. 
It is the easy thing to attribute delays to traffic to adverse 
weather conditions. It is the difficult but nevertheless nec- 
essary duty of every operating officer to realize his responsi- 
bility to his company and to the public to maintain uninter- 
rupted service, bearing in mind that the goal of an average 
of 30 miles per car per day set by the railway executives in 
July was not fixed by them as a fair weather mark but as an 
average for the entire year, winter as well as summer. 


Winter 
Operation and 
Car Movement 


One characteristic of all periods of reducing prices is an in- 
creasing spread between the prices of the basic materials and 
those of the finished products. Thus, 
the cost of a pair of shoes at the pres- 
ent time does not reflect the fact that one 
grade of hides has dropped from 51 
cents to 24 cents in the past year. This 
tendency is now to be observed also in the railway supply 
market. With ingot copper at 15 cents, we do not find that 
the finished copper articles are quoted much below the prices 
in effect when ingots cost 24 cents a pound. Para rubber has 
dropped from 53 cents to 23 cents in the last year and cotton 
from 38 cents to about 23 cents, yet air hose, for instance, 
has not reduced in like proportion. Beyond doubt a perma- 
nent reduction in the price of the raw material must be re- 
flected eventually in that of the finished product, but there are 
several basic reasons why there is a lag in the prices of the 
manufactured article. The manufacturer is governed by the 
cost of the material actually used in the product he sells, 
not in the quotation of the material on a particular day. 
Moreover, he has no way of telling when the lowering ten- 
dency will be supplanted by an upward trend. In other words, 
he is bound by the tendency of prices over a period of time 
instead of the influence of the passing moment. This is a 


The Present 
Tendency 
of Prices 
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period of readjustment and any tendency toward drastic 
changes would easily produce disastrous results. While the 
reductions in the prices of basic materials which have oc- 
curred probably forecast a downward trend in the future in 
the prices of finished products, the present condition of the 
railroads makes it inadvisable to withhold large purchases of 
supplies while awaiting such reductions in prices. 


November 5 ought to mark a definite step in the progress 
of the railroads of America toward their goal of complete 
safety to every passenger. This is the 
date appointed for the first conference 
between the railroads and the govern- 
ment on what shall be done with Sec- 
tion 26 of the Transportation Act, 1920. 
The section in question empowers the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to enforce by law well-known measures of safety, 
which are already approved by progressive railroad managers 
and engineers, but which have been neglected because of the 
difficulties attending their accomplishment. The language of 
the Act is not so specific as that which we are here using; but 
our words, it will be agreed, are appropriate, for, in line with 
what has been done by the Railroad Administration, and by 
the Commission itself, the present purpose of the Commission 
is, without doubt, (a) the promotion of the use of the space 
interval and (b) the perfection, for general use, of some ap- 
paratus which shall be an antidote for absentmindedness on 
the part of locomotive runners. The extension of the use of 
the space-interval principle requires no new ideas; only 
money. And the same is substantially true of the other 
problem ; the cost is the crucial question; ideas are plentiful. 
It will take time, in this field, to develop the best and get rid 
of the second best, but the inventors and the government and 
railroad committees have done a great amount of useful pre- 
liminary work, and real progress may now be looked for. 
The New York Public Service Commission, Second District, 
is already working on the automatic train-stop problem. It 
is interesting also to note that the British Government has 
just appointed a committee on automatic train control, with 
Colonel J. W. Pringle, the veteran inspector, as chairman. 
England, like America, has long been considering automatic 
stops, but with the same universal hesitancy. Jealousy be- 
tween railroads is said to have been one of the causes of 
delay over there; even jealousies within individual railroad 
official staffs. How true this is we do not know. It is a 
satisfaction to feel that nothing of that kind has made trouble 
in this country. When we can get over the feeling that we 
are too poor to indulge in refinements, we shall begin to 
move. 


Progress in 
the Safety of 
Travel 


One of the principal arguments against the adoption of elec- 
tric traction in this country has been the lack of interchange- 
. ; ability due to the different types of 
Electrification equipment used on the present electri- 
and fied lines. An answer to this ques- 
Interchangeability tion for the English railroads _has 
been recommended by the Advisory 

Committee on Electrification of Railways, appointed some 
time ago by the British Minister of Transport. An abstract 
of the first preliminary report of this committee appears 
elsewhere in this issue. Its salient feature is a recommen- 
dation in favor of the use of direct current power with either 
overhead or third rail collection. American engineers who 
have discussed the problem of electrification realize that this 
question must soon be decided for the railroads in this coun- 
try. The time will come when the number of systems of 
electrification must be reduced to a minimum. However, 
we must realize that railroading in the United States is a 
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problem with greater ramifications than in England, and to 
decide on a system before those in use have been thoroughly 
tried out, would not be wise. In England the electrifications 
have been mainly of the suburban type using multiple unit 
equipment and with one exception for passenger service. 
The English railway authorities will be commended for their 
forehandedness, but their decision should not be given too 
much weight in this country because of the different condi- 
tions involved. It may prove desirable to adopt more than 
one system in this country. The number of electrification 
systems and different types of equipment will eventually 
have to be reduced to a minimum but there is still work to 
be done in the way of development before final decision can 
be made. 


There were reported in the Equipment and Supplies 
column in the issues of the Railway Age in October orders 
for 81 locomotives, 4,888 freight cars 
and 9 passenger cars for Class I roads. 
The detailed figures for October and 
the cumulative figures for the first ten 
months will be found in the Equipment 
and Supplies column in this week’s issue. It will be noted 
that although the total freight cars ordered reported in the 
issues in October, namely—4,888—was by no means a large 
figure, it was, nevertheless, sufficiently large to exceed the 
totals of each of the nine preceding months with three excep- 
tions—February, April and May. Despite the small num- 
ber of freight cars represented in the October orders, they 
were within 1,000 of being equal to the orders reported in 
July, August and September. The locomotive orders placed 
in October by Class I roads totaled 81, which made October 
one of the low months of the year. ‘The passenger car orders 
were negligible, orders for nine only being reported. ‘The 
cumulative figures for the ten months show that thus far 
this year orders have been placed for 45,142 freight cars, 
1,484 locomotives and 823 passenger cars for Class I roads. 
It has been noted in these columns on a number of occasions 
that the equipment orders for 1920 are likely to reach only 
a rather low level. The October figures show no reason for 
changing this supposition. It was brought out at the meet- 
ing of the Association of Railway Executives in New York 
on Friday last that 135,000 freight cars had been retired 
from service since the termination of federal control and that 
the number of freight cars now in actual use is less than 
during federal control. The figures on orders for this year 
show to how small an extent this handicap is being over- 
come. They emphasize how important is the program of 
the Association of Railway Executives for improving freight 
car service, but they also indicate that plans must be for- 
mulated shortly for taking care of the equipment require- 
ments so that the efficiency which is sought may be properly 
retained in the future. 


Equipment 
Orders 
in October 


It sometimes happens in railway shop practice that a cer- 
tain cutting tool does extraordinarily good work. Heavy cuts 
can be taken at high speed and the tool 

The lasts a long time. With an accurate 

Heat Treating knowledge of conditions while heat 
Equation treating, there is no reason why this 

tool should not be duplicated and all 
shop tools, in fact, brought up to the same high standard 
with a resultant increase in shop output. The possibilities 
in speeding up locomotive and car repair work make this sub- 
ject of present interest and importance to mechanical de- 
partment officers. Three vital factors enter into the manu- 
facture of efficient shop tools: namely, quality of steel, tool 
design and method of heat treating. By maintaining the 
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first two factors constant and varying the third, it is possible 
to arrive at a method of heat treatment that gives the most 
satisfactory results. Tool breakage can be practically elim- 
inated and the maximum cutting efficiently secured. The 
heat treating of tools in railway shops as in other machine 
shops assumes the form of an equation: Cost of steel + 
labor in machining + overhead + poor heat treatment = 
scrap steel. In the case of plain carbon steel, the real loss is 
the cost of machining plus the overhead charges, but with 
tools made of high speed steel worth three or four dollars a 
pound, the cost of material wasted represents a larger loss. 
Probably the greatest loss of all is due to equipment delayed 
in shops indirectly caused by soft or broken tools. With 
the proper furnace equipment, including pyrometers and cor- 
rect methods of heat treating, it is possible to produce effi- 
cient cutting tools. In this case the heat treating equation 
may be restated: Cost of steel + labor in machining ++ 
overhead +- proper heat treatment = tools of maximum effi- 
ciency. From a negative point of view, this means that there 
is no loss in material, labor and overhead charges due to 
spoiled tools. From a positive point of view, it means in- 
creased production and shop output with a larger number 
of locomotives and cars available for service when most 
needed. 


Locomotive efficiency is a subject that receives a great deal 
of attention in the abstract. Methods of increasing capacity 
: and decreasing fuel consumption are 
Checking Up discussed at length and railway offi- 
Locomotive cers are always alert to take advantage 
Efficiency of new devices that promise improve- 
ment. Without detracting in the 
least from the importance of keeping abreast of every new 
development, it seems pertinent to inquire whether the aver- 
age railroad gives enough attention to the matter of securing 
the best results from existing equipment. Locomotive de- 
sign is not an exact science, and the few roads that have 
adequate facilities for testing their motive power usually 
find that some minor changes from the original design are 
absolutely necessary to secure the best results. In some 
cases, a new design, though prepared with the utmost care, 
has proved so uneconomical that the railroad after testing 
a sample engine has never built another like it. The de- 
ficiencies can only be determined by trial, preferably on a 
test plant, or in road service with a dynamometer car. Are 
the railroads getting the full benefit of such tests? The 
Pennsylvania is the only road in this country that has a 
test plant. The one at the University of Illinois is available 
to any railroad but has been used for only two series of 
tests. The roads that are using dynamometer cars consist- 
ently to determine what service is actually being obtained 
from locomotives could be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. No better evidence of the loss that railroads are un- 
doubtedly experiencing if they are not using dynamometer 
cars could be offered than the results which one railroad 
obtained when it placed a dynamometer car in service. On 
a Mikado type locomotive, which was performing with no 
complaint from the crew, an exhaust tip 3@ in. smaller in 
diameter increased the firebox temperature 400 deg. F. and 
resulted in a saving in coal amounting to $57,000 a year. 
The exhaust tips in these locomotives were in accordance 
with American practice and if the test had not been made, 
this serious loss would not have been discovered. An adjust- 
ment in the valve gear resulted in an increase of 7.8 per 
cent in the drawbar horsepower. On another locomotive, by 
making several changes as indicated by the test data, the 
fuel consumption was reduced 9.8 per cent and the engine 
was enabled to haul three additional passenger cars with less 
fuel and water than it had formerly used with the smaller 
train. A road that does not test every new order of locomo- 
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tives is buying a pig in a poke. The best way to insure that 
the maximum capacity is secured with the minimum fuel 
consumption is to conduct thorough tests. Many of the class 
I roads will spend over $10,000,000 for fuel in 1920. 
Surely no road that spends such a sum for fuel can allow 
the slight expense involved to prevent it from realizing the 
benefits of test plant or dynamometer trials of locomotives. 


The American Railway Association will at once take another 
letter ballot on the question of advancing the per diem rate 
charged by the railways for the use of 


Increase one another’s cars. The proposition 
the Per submitted will be that the rate be ad- 
Diem Rate vanced from 90 cents to $1.00 per day. 


Recently a vote was taken on advanc- 
ing the rate from 90 cents to $1.10 a day. To raise the rate 
requires the votes of more than one-half of the railways be- 
longing to the American Railway Association, and this one- 
half must own two-thirds of the freight cars. On the propo- 
sition to advance the rate to $1.10, 208 railways owning 
1,454,582 cars voted favorably, while 152 railways owning 
929,481 cars voted unfavorably, and 23 railways owning 
22,600 cars did not vote. It will be seen that a majority of 
the railways voted favorably, but that they did not own the 
necessary two-thirds of the cars. The letter ballot now to be 
taken ought to result in the $1.00 rate being adopted. The 
cost of owning a car has greatly increased, not only within 
recent years but within recent months, and is still increasing. 
Furthermore, owing to the recent advances in freight rates 
and increases in the efficiency with which cars are being util- 
ized, the earning capacity of each car has been increased. 
Therefore, not only justice to the owning lines, but the in- 
creased value of each car to the railway using it demand that 
the rate shall be advanced. In addition, the higher per diem 
rate would have some tendency to stimulate relocation of cars, 
and the more cars there are on the owning lines the more of 
a tendency there will be for individual lines to improve the 
condition of their cars and buy more of them. The $1.00 
rate is the one which was originally recommended by the gen- 
eral committee of the Transportation Division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association. At a time when the railways are 
receiving higher freight rates, and demanding higher de- 
murrage rates from shippers than ever before, consistency 
requires that they shall put the rate that they charge each 
other for the use of cars on a more reasonable basis. 


Any discussion of the employment of engineers in railroad 
service leads eventually to the question of compensation and 
owing to the importance of this issue 
it must be met squarely. To point out 
to the college graduate that he has an 
opportunity to become chief engineer 
or vice-president does not give him the 
information he desires as to the desirability of railroad em- 
ployment. He must have something more tangible. This sub- 
ject has recently had specific recognition from most of the 
roads, but should be kept well in mind. To study it intel- 
ligently, the engineering forces must be divided into two 
classes: those employed in administrative work, which places 
them in line for promotion to supervisorv pes'ticns. an1 those 
engaged in purely scientific or technical pursuits. For the 
first class the question of compensation to engineers becomes 
submerged in the larger problem of adequate salaries for the 
supervisors and their immediate superiors. If these are being 
paid in proportion to their worth the problem of the engineer 
is largely solved. However, even here the pay in the prepar- 
This, when considered 


Compensation Is 
the Most Im- 
portant Factor 


atory positions has some influence. 
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with the average rate of advancement, must insure an aggre- 
gate compensation over a period of, say, 10 to 15 years that 
is commensurate with that obtainable in like positions in 
other lines of engineering work. In the case of the technical 
engineer employed by the railroad, advancement is more rapid 
for two or three years, after which promotions are likely to 
be slow. Consequently, the problem is largely one of mar- 
ket prices and it makes little difference whether the men 
are hired as beginners or as experienced men, the market 
values are pretty well established. Therefore, the employer 
will get just about what he pays for—a cheap man for a 
cheap wage or a good man for a good wage. Probably the 
greatest shortcoming of railroad employment for this class 
of men has been the establishment of some fixed rate as a 
standard for a given position, allowing the department head 
no latitude in rewarding the man who shows special ability. 
A recognition of the fact that there is a definite market rate, 
coupled with some plan of increasing the compensation where 
it is most merited, will not only make railroad employment 
attractive but will effect a reduction in engineering costs. In 
no branch of service is there greater merit in the axiom that 
a cheap man costs more than a high-priced one. 


Automatic Train Control 


| as A GOOD MANY YEARS more or less agitation has gone on 

for the development of some form of automatic train con- 
trol to act as a check on an engineman should be fail to heed 
fixed signal indications, as many accidents have occurred 
from such momentary lapses on the part of enginemen. The 
government and certain railroad technical societies have ap- 
pointed committees to study this question, to draw up 
requisites and otherwise to determine what such devices 
should be required to do under actual service conditions. 
Legislation has been advocated in the past to make it com- 
pulsory on the part of the railroads to install such additional 
safeguards. However, but little progress was made with the 
development or use of train control devices, except by certain 
individuals working to perfect something which would act 
as a connecting link between the fixed roadside element and 
the moving train. 

Now, automatic train control is a reality; after an investi- 
gation made by a committee appointed by the former United 
States Railroad Administration it reported that there were a 
number of devices which were developed by private initi- 
ative to such a point that they were applicable for use on 
railroads; in addition, the Transportation Act of 1920 em-. 
powers the Interstate Commerce Commission to order such 
installations. 

At a joint meeting of the Western Society of Engineers and 
the Chicago Sectional Committee of the Signal division, 
American Railroad Association, in. Chicago on October 21 
this subject was thoroughly discussed from the government, 
the railroad, and the train control companies’ standpoint, the 
need for such devices being well summed up in the state- 
ment of W. G. Bierd, president of the Chicago & Alton, in 
which he said, “It is well known to operating officers that there 
is a great necessity for something much better, more perfect 
and more reliable than at present in use. * * * As long as 
we employ men and trust to their agency we must expect these 
failures to occur. * * * So we must look for an automati: 
train control or train stop.” 

The problem now is, not merely the development of ap- 
paratus to perform the functions required, but the working 
out of plans whereby the apparatus will work interchange- 
ably as between various roads which may be equipped with 
different devices. As an example, one road operates over, 
or has trains of other lines running over parts of its 
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tem, to the number of 15 or more. This brings up the ques- 
tion of the location and clearance of roadside members and 
train apparatus. Railroad engineers in co-operation with 
train control men will have to work out changes which may 
be shown to be desirable in some cases after the apparatus 
has been installed and in service, as service operation often 
develops conditions which are not encountered in laboratory 
tests. It should be realized by railroad officers in general 
that train control affects not one department but several 
‘and this is recognized by the American Railroad Association 
in its appointment of a committee composed of operating, 
mechanical, maintenance of way and signal men to co-operate 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission in the administra- 
tion of that section of the Transportation Act dealing with 
automatic train control. The development along this line 

makes it essential that those railroad officers directly af- 
fected give this question more serious study than has been 
devoted to it in the past. 


The Part of Organized Labor 
in the Recent Election 


K fiees RESULT of the recent election is a crushing rebuke for 
organized labor, or at least for the heads of the prin- 
cipal railway and other labor organizations. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the Plumb Plan League and the 
various railway labor organizations openly opposed the elec- 
tion of Senator Harding to the presidency and the re-elec- 
tion of senators and representatives who had voted for the 
Esch-Cummins Bill. The Plumb Plan League and _ the 
Railroad Brotherhoods were especially bitter in their attacks 
upon men who had supported the Esch-Cummins Bill. For 
example, the heads of the “Big Four” railroad brotherhoods 
issued a special letter to their members in Iowa urging them 
to oppose the re-election of Senator Cummins. They re- 
called the part he had taken in framing and advocating 
legislation against strikes on railroads and went so far as 
to say “If Senator Cummins upon such a platform is elected 
from Iowa we can assume that it is because the citizens of 
Iowa desire such legislation, and many such citizens are 
members of the railway employees organizations.” Glenn 
E. Plumb and other spokesmen of the Plumb League were 
persistent and vitriolic in their attacks upon Senator Hard- 
ing. 

If we may judge by the election returns, the only effect 
of the efforts on the part of organized labor, and especially 
of the railway labor organizations, to influence the election 
was to increase the vote cast for the men that they opposed. 
It is only fair to take the heads of the “Big Four” railroad 
brotherhoods at their word and accept the result in Iowa 
as indicating that the people desired and have endorsed the 
very kind of legislation which the labor organizations op- 
posed when it was pending in Congress and have denounced 
since it was enacted. The implications of the outcome are 
even broader than this. One of them is that the American 
public resents the action of any class which attempts to use 
its supposed political influence to promote its own selfish 
interests without consideration of the welfare of the public 
as a whole, and that such class activity makes more votes 
against than for the policies that may be favored by the 
particular class. 

Another plain implication of the result is that the Ameri- 
can public is overwhelmingly opposed to radical measures 
such as government operation or Plumb Plan operation of the 
railroads. The American Federation of Labor first endorsed 
government ownership of railroads and then went into the 
political campaign and supported Governor Cox. The 
American public, including apparently a majority of work- 
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ingmen themselves, went to the polls on election day and 
voted overw helmingly against the candidates that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor supported and thereby against the 
policies that the American Federation of Labor advocated. 
The outcome will hardly increase the political influence of 
organized labor at Washington during the next administra- 
tion. It shold be a lesson not only to organized labor but 
also to public men who in past years have allowed them- 
selves to be intimidated by the threats of organized labor 
to destroy them if they did not do its bidding. 


Largest Month’s Freight 
Movement in History 


~~ pete nc compiled by the Bureau of Railway Economics 
disclose the fact that in August the railways moved 
more freight not only than in August of any previous year, 
but more than in any previous month in any year in history. 
This seems a conclusive answer to charges which have been 
made by W. G. McAdoo and others that the railways have 
been inefficiently operated since they were returned to private 
control, and that they can be operated with maximum effi- 
ciency only under unified government control. The number 
of tons of freight moved one mile in August was 42,706,- 
000,000. The nearest approach to this ever made before was 
in August, 1918, when the number of tons moved one mile 
was 40,776,000,000. 

The detailed figures regarding the way in which this rec- 
ord-breaking achievement was accomplished are very inter- 
esting and significant in view of the efforts the railways have 
been making for some months to increase the efficiency of 
operation. ‘The average miles each freight car was moved 
daily in August was 27.4. This was the greatest mileage 
ever attained in any month except in May, June and July, 
1917, under private operation. In other words, in none of 
the twenty-six months of government operation was this rec- 
ord for car movement ever equaled. The average tons han- 
dled in each loaded car in August, 1920, was 29.8, a record 
exceeded only in the months of July, August and September, 
1918, when shippers for patriotic reasons were giving the 
railways the highest degree of co-operation. 

The best test of the efficiency with which the country’s 
freight cars as a whole are being utilized is the average num- 
ber of tons of freight moved daily with each car. This fig- 
ure is arrived at by combining the average number of miles 
each car is moved daily with the average tons handled in each 
loaded car. The average number of tons moved one mile 
daily with each car in August, 1920, was 526. This record 
has been surpassed only in August and September, 1918, 
when the average load per car was the highest ever reached, 
and in June, 1917, under private operation, when the aver- 
age miles per car per day was almost the highest ever 
reached. The average number of tons moved one mile daily 
with each car in August, 1918, was 534; in hens 1918, 

535; and in June, 1917, 542. 

The statistics used in making the computations by which 
these various units of efficiency are arrived at include cars 
which are in bad order as well as those which are in service- 
able condition. As an aftermath of government control the 
number of cars in bad order in August, 1920, was larger 
than in either 1917 or 1918. If only cars which were in 
good order and actually in service were included the statistics 
probably would show that more service was obtained from 
each car that was in good condition in August, 1920, than in 
any previous month. 

The amount of freight moved in September probably will 
be found to have been less than in August, but the amount 
moved in October undoubtedly will be found, when all the 
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statistics are available, to have surpassed even that in Au- 
gust. In the week ending October 9 the number of cars 
loaded was 1,009,787, while in the week ending October 16 
it was 1,005,000. The number of carloads moved in each of 
these weeks surpassed that handled in any week in August, 
and it is a fair assumption that there were further increases 
in the efficiency with which each car was used. 

Mr. McAdoo referred critically in a recent address to the 
fact that the car shortage reported on September 1 was over 
140,000. The car shortage, when there is one, usually in- 
creases in the late fall and early winter, but on October 16 it 
had been reduced to 69,000. This doubtless was partly due 
to the fact that the demands of traffic were beginning to 
slacken, but even more to the fact that the amount of traffic 
handled was still being increased. 

It is a curious thing that the critics of private operation 
should continue to talk of its inefficiency, as compared with 
government operation, at the very time when records are being 
made which seem to demonstrate more completely than ever 
the superiority of private over government operation. How- 
ever, if the public can be made to understand and appreciate 
the significance of such facts as those regarding the remark- 
able results which recently have been secured by the railways, 
there need be no fear of the effect of criticisms emanating 
from men who apparently are determined to find fault with 
private operation no matter what results are obtained. 


September Earnings Do Not 
Fully Reflect Rate Adjustment 


ee EARNINGS for September, as 
reports covering a majority of the 
thus far been filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, make an unsatisfactory showing for the first 
month in which the roads are again operating without a 
guaranty, failing to reflect the percentages of increase in 
rates allowed by the commission, to say nothing of the in- 
crease in traffic. 

Estimates based on the net operating income of roads 
operating approximately half of the mileage of the country 
indicate that the roads as a whole for the month will fall 
about $30,000,000 short of what they should earn for net 
in September to produce a 6 per cent net return on a year’s 
business. Part of the failure to realize the full increase, of 
course, is to be attributed to the failure of a large number of 
states to allow corresponding advances for intrastate traffic, 
and also a considerable volume of traffic was handled in 
September that moved on the old rates because it was started 
before their effective date, but it is impossible to estimate 
how much these factors contributed to the result. The fact 
that operating expenses increased by a larger percentage 
than the operating revenues indicates that there may have 
been an unusual amount of maintenance work done in Sep- 
tember. 

At any 


indicated by the 
roads that have 


rate the result serves as a reminder that the net 
operating income account even as late as September this 
year was still affected by the underestimate of expenses 
made by W. G. McAdoo in May, 1918, at the time the 
last general advance in rates was made for the purpose of 
meeting what was then figured as the probable increase in 
expenses. 

Mr. McAdoo has recently sought to place upon the return 
of the railroads to private management the responsibility for 
the large deficit incurred by the railroads this year and 
upon the transportation act the blame for the increases in 
rates. If he had not so often found it easier to depend on 
the principle that you can fool part of the people all the time 
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and all the people part of the time than upon critical analy- 
sis, he might not care to make such rash statements. An 
analysis of the figures would have shown him that the cause 
for the ever-narrowing margin between railway expenses 
and earnings can be easily traced to the fact that the gen- 
eral rate level had not been changed, until August 26, 1920, 
since the time he made the estimate referred to. 

In May, 1918, Mr. McAdoo was about to put into effect 
what was then considered a large increase in wages, about 
$300,000,000 to $400,000,000 a year. He also knew of 
some other increases in items of expense, notably fuel. The 
increases in wages and the increases in rates which it was 
figured would be necessary to meet them and the other in- 
creases in costs were announced to the public simultaneously 
on May 25. ‘The increases in wages, however, failed to 
satisfy the employees and they were followed by a procession 
of supplemental wage awards throughout the entire period 
of federal control. This naturally rendered the rates too 
low but because of the spirit of optimism, accompanied by 
some vacillation which pervaded the Railroad Administra- 
tion, the rates were not further advanced and the result was 
a constantly increasing deficit. It was over $200,000,000 in 
1918; it was over $400,000,000 in 1919 and in the first 
eight months of 1920 it was over $600,000,000, having been 
increased by a further advance in wages made after the 
roads were returned to private management, of which some 
$200,000,000 was made retroactive to May 1 to be paid out 
of the earnings under the old rates before they could be re- 
adjusted by the Interstate Commerce Commission to meet 
the conditions which had been increasing expenses for over 
two years. 

Undoubtedly the estimate of expenses which was made in 
May, 1918, was as accurate as it was possible to make it at 
that time. Mr. McAdoo certainly had plenty of competent 
assistance and there is no criticism to be offered on the point 
that they could not see far enough into the future. The 
only point is that after the estimate had been demonstrated 
to be too low on the side of expenses no effort was made to 
readjust the other side of the account correspondingly and 
a definite policy was adopted of continuing to meet the re- 
sulting deficits out of the taxes, while the Railroad Adminis- 
tration hoped in vain for offsets to result from unification. 
Meanwhile some of those who were advocates of that policy 
are attempting to criticise private management for its logical 
consequences in spite of the fact that most of the units of 
railway operating expense that now make up the increased 
total, as well as the rate units that are undeniably an im- 
portant factor in the total earnings, were fixed during the 
period of federal control. 

For example, the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
recently reported that the average cost of freight train op- 
eration per mile (selected accounts) was $1.89 in July, 1920, 
against $1.54 in July, 1919, an increase of 35 cents in a 
year, while the cost in February, the last month of govern- 
ment operation, was $1.91, showing that more than all of 
the year’s increase occurred during the period of federal con- 
trol and that there has been a slight decrease since Febru- 
ary. 

The decrease is probably due to the fact that train opera- 
tion in the summer is normally cheaper than in winter, 
but at least private management is not responsible for much 
of the increase of 35 cents per mile in a year in which there 
was an increase of 37 cents in the seven months while the 
roads were still being operated by the government. 

The increases in expenses which occurred during the war 
period are likely to last for some time and the September 
earnings make it apparent that it will be necessary to await 
the October returns before it will be possible to ascertain 
with anything like accuracy the effect of the rates which 
have at last attempted to catch up with the expenses. 
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Western Maryland 


NE OF THE MOST important features of the conduct of 
business by the Western Maryland is the fact that it 
is a relatively small and comparatively new line in highly 
competitive territory. Its lines, briefly speaking, extend 
from Baltimore westward approximately parallel to the 
northern boundary of Maryland. From Cumberland it has a 
line extending southwestward to the coal fields of West Vir- 
ginia and one northwestward to Connellsville, Pa., where 
connection is made with the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, whereby 
the road is given a traffic route from the Pittsburgh district. 
The total mileage operated is 708. From this resume it can 
be observed that the task of the officers of the road is pri- 
marily to build up the traffic in coal and to make the most 
of the through traffic route over its line and the Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie from Pittsburgh to Baltimore. During federal 
control the road had to forego this work, so that now on the 
return to private control the road is presented with the task 
of taking up the work where it left off in 1917 and in addi- 
tion of rearranging business from the basis it was on under 
government operation. 

The Western Maryland’s most active competitor is pre- 
sumably the Baltimore & Ohio. During federal control, 
' however, it was placed under the jurisdiction of the federal] 
manager of the Baltimore & Ohio, and was operated as a part 
of that system. At the same time, the line of the Cumberland 
Valley was used as a connection between the Western Mary- 
land and the Philadelphia & Reading instead of that portion 
of the Western Maryland’s own line hitherto utilized for that 
service. 

The report recently issued to the stockholders is written 
with these facts in mind. It draws attention to them and 
says that “These disarrangements of operation and transpor- 
tation, while advisable in the best interests of a comprehen- 
sive regional operating unit, nevertheless resulted during 
their continuance in a complete dismemberment and disin- 
tegration of the Western Maryland transportation system.” 
The report, therefore, is made to cover both years of federal 
control, 1918 and 1919, and it does not attempt to reproduce 
the federal manager’s figures of operation during that period. 

Other figures are available which are of assistance in show- 
ing how the road fared. The standard return of the Western 
Maryland was set at $3,075,048, but was later raised to 
$3,315,439. In 1918, the road (operated, it will be borne in 
mind, as a part of the Baltimore & Ohio) had a net operating 
deficit of $492,469 and in 1919 of $161,534. Some infor- 
mation may also be derived from the report of the earnings 
of the property for September, 1920. Of course, too much 
should not be made of the earnings for one month. The 
September earnings, however, are of interest as an indica- 
tion of what the road may be able to do under the new rates 
and the road has given them an additional value by includ- 
ing a comparison with September, 1917, which was a good 
month. The comparison shows that in September, 1920, the 
operating revenues were $2,193,174 as compared with $1,- 
205,513 in September, 1917. Operating expenses in Sep- 
tember, 1920, were $1,749,802—nearly double those of Sep- 
tember, 1917. The net operating revenues, however, were 
$443,372 in 1920 as against $389,671 in 1917. The net in- 
come after fixed charges in September, 1920, was $182,832, 
or $162 less than in September, 1917. These figures would 
seem to indicate that the business of the road is getting 
back in its former channel and that progress is once more 
being made along the lines of building up business which 
characterized the road under the administration of C. R. 
Gray. 

This building up of traffic is a matter of importance on 
any road. It is a matter of special importance on the West- 
em Maryland. This is indicated in one way by a brief 
resume of the capitalization of the road. On December 31, 
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1919, it had outstanding common stock amounting to $49,- 
426,098; second preferred of $17,742,100, first preferred of 
$9,999,000—a total stock capitalization of $77,167,198. 
The bonded and secured debt totaled $60,840,561. The in- 
terest on the last named has been earned with a fair margin 
in recent years. No dividends, however, are paid on the stock, 
either common or preferred. The first preferred stock is 7 
per cent cumulative but these dividends have not been paid. 
The Western Maryland, despite this situation, is by no 
means considered a poor road. This is shown by the financ- 
ing it has done this year and by the progressive policy it 
has been able to adopt in the manner of equipment. The 
Western Maryland took 300 of the United States Railroad 
Administration standard 50-ton single-sheathed box cars. 
It was not allocated any open top equipment; in fact, it has 
sufficient open top equipment so that if it has 60 per cent 
of its ownership of open top cars on line it can usually meet 
all traffic demands. None of the standard locomotives were 
allocated to the Western Maryland. It has, however, ordered 
40 heavy Consolidations recently. It has also secured two 
new car floats, each of 26 cars capacity, for its terminals at 
Baltimore, the purchase of which it financed itself at a rate 
of 6 per cent. In addition to these it is rebuilding its coal 
pier at Baltimore which was burnt down, and expects to have 
it completed by the end of the year. To assist in financing 
the purchase of 20 of the locomotives, extensions to the coal 
pier and other improvements, it has secured a loan from the 
loan fund of $1,372,000. The cost of the locomotives out- 
side of that part paid for from the proceeds of this loan was 
financed at 7 per cent. Taking the cost of all the items 
mentioned, the officers have figured out that their total 
financing for these improvements has been at the rate of 
6.4 per cent. These facts show that the Western Maryland 
is making an effort to continue the progressive policy adopted 
while C. R. Gray was president. The low rate at which the 
improvements have been financed will also be regarded as 
a favorable indication. 


New Books 


Text Book of Materials of Enginecring, by Herbert F. Moore, 
research professor of engineering materials, University of 
Illinois. 6 in. by 9 in., 315 pages, illustrated, bound in cloth. 
Published by the McGraw-Hill Book Company, 239 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York. 


In addition to a general revision of the text, the new edi- 
tion contains an entirely new chapter on concrete by Pro- 
fessor Harrison F. Gonnerman, which goes into considerable 
detail concerning such of the more recent developments as 
Abrams’ fineness modulus and Edwards’ surface area method 
for proportioning concrete. A chapter has also been added 
on rubber, leather, belting, rope, etc. This text book covers the 
mechanics of materials, their manufacture, use and testing 
and since it is limited to 315 pages, the treatment is essen- 
tially general or elementary. That it is intended primarily 
as a text book is indicated by ten pages of questions on the 
various chapters. However, the book will serve as a ready 
reference to the man who desires accurate, general informa- 
tion covering the entire field rather than the minute details 
of some particular branch of the subject. The work is up- 
to-date as indicated by the fact that the third chapter is de- 
voted to repeated stresses, a subject also given some space 
under the subject of testing. |The chapter on working 
stresses contains a valuable summary of the specific ma- 
terials used for various classes of structures and equipment. 
Thus, one paragraph tells why many parts of railway equip- 
ment are now being made of steel castings. Of the specific 
materials, iron and steel are covered in 80 pages, non-fer- 
rous metals in 12, timber in 22, concrete, stone, brick, etc., 70. 
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Letters to the Editor 
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The Montgomery Safety Watch-Dial 


" Topeka, Kan. 
To tHE Eprror: 

In your report of the annual meeting of the National 
Safety Council, October 8, page 617, you unconsciously do 
an injustice in voicing the opinion of Webb C. Ball as to 
safety dials for watches. Mr. Ball styles the Montgomery 
safety dial “freakish and confusing.” The highest railroad 
officials in America, government officials, watch manufac- 
turers, watch inspectors and over half a million conductors, 
engineers and employees in all classes of service, who use the 
| Montgomery] safety dial in daily practice, certify that it 
is the greatest improvement made in watches in the past 50 
years. As a safety device it is as essential as the watch 
itself. ‘The safety dial is the standard for watches and 
clocks on the Santa Fe. Every clock on the system between 
Chicago and San Francisco on the west and Galveston on 
the south is equipped with the Montgomery safety dial. To 

















characterize such a device as “freakish” is a species of de- 
lirium. ‘To the practical, thinking man, any device which 
offers a safeguard is worthy of employment in practice. The 
vital features on a watch dial are the minutes. The hour 
numerals are inconsequential in comparison. On the Mont- 
gomery safety dial the minutes are numbered, thus abso- 
lutely insuring correct reading. Large hour numerals inter- 
fere with quick vision of the minutes and are, therefore, 
objectionable. Criticism would surely and properly develop 
against the erection of obstructions which would prevent an 
engineer from plainly viewing block signals. 

Mr. Ball says there should be “12 plain up-right Arabic 
figures to indicate the hours.” I agree, and put them in evi- 
dence on the Montgomery safety dial. Mr. Ball places but 
11 on the dial designed by himself (the 6th hour being, evi- 
dently, an outcast) and makes them so large that they hide 
the little dots which represent the minutes. Technically and 
legally the Ball dial is wanting. The dial is incomplete. 
The hour figure “6” is just as necessary from a legal stand- 
point as any other hour figures on the dial. It is an easy 
matter to misread the time on the dial Mr. Ball sponsors. 
A mistake of an even five minutes at such divisions as 17 
when 22, 37 when 42, is easily made. Numbered minutes 
prevent such an error. 
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When “lights are dim and obscure” the safety dial presents 
the minutes, even though they might appear as a blur, in 
figures twenty times the size of the dots on the Ball dial. 
The long lines on the safety dial lead the eye to instantaneous 
vision of the minute in figures at the end of the minute- 
hand, and only a blind man could fail to read the time cor- 
rectly. For the farmer, or individual who only cares to read 
the time approximately, large hour numerals may afford sat- 
isfactory results, but for a railroad man, the minutes are the 
essential factors. 

The safety dial should be adopted as the standard of the 
nation, because of its educational value. The people should 
be taught to read time as it expires, and not in advance of its 
possible occurrence. For instance, to quote the time as ‘20 
minutes to 1,” is a flagrant error. Correctly read the time 
would be 12.40. In the pleasure of Providence one o’clock 
might not arrive. 

An improved watch, accurate and dependable, is an im- 
portant and desirable article; but to equip such a watch with 
an antiquated dial, when a dial of pronounced utility is 
available, is a serious mistake. Mr. Ball arbitrarily bars the 
use of the safety dial on all railroads under his jurisdiction, 
except the Rock Island. The officials of that road would 
not be a party to a scheme which prevented the use of a 
safety device on their lines. It is true he posted a circular 
prohibiting the use of the dial; but rescinded the order at the 
instance of the president of the company. So far as I know, 
Mr. Ball is the only man in the country who is not enthusi- 
astically favorable to the safety dial. 

I do not manufacture watches and have no preference for 
specials, or various brands, to catch the unwary and increase 
the price. My inspectors are at liberty to sell any make of 
watch, even the Ball if one should meet our requirements. 
I insist upon timekeeping quality; specials, secret order 
brands, and watches camouflaged with all sorts of deceiving 
inscriptions are welcome, if they “run right.” 

The Santa Fe was the first railroad in America to adopt 
a system of watch inspection of genuine merit and the rules 
are copyrighted. For a quarter of a century this service has 
proved its worth, the company requiring 157 employees on 
salary to conduct the department. Inspection bureaus on 
other roads copy the Santa Fe service so far as allowed, and 
in this respect exhibit wise judgment. 

The illustration of the Montgomery safety dial needs no 
comment. H. S. MontTcoMeEry, 

General Watch Inspector, A., T. & S. F. Ry. System. 


A Suggestion Regarding 
Maximum Loading 


New York. 
To THE EDITOR: 
The most effective method that could be devised for 


accomplishing maximum loading of equipment would be to 
give the shipper and consignee an incentive; the shipper 
because it costs him something to load cars to capacity; the 
consignee because it costs him something to carry heavier 
stocks. There are two ways to do it: First, carry two 
columns of rates—a higher rate with lower minimum weight 
and a lower rate with higher minimum weight. There are 
examples of this in current tariffs. (See Trans-Continental 
eastbound rates on beans, canned goods and dried fruit and 
westbound rates on structural iron.) Second, carry one rate 
and minimum weight, with a rule providing that when cars 
are loaded over the minimum a percentage reduction will 
be applied on such excess. This has never been tried and 
there are some objections to it. So called “Equalizing,” 
“Follow Lot” or “Two for One” rules should not apply to 
any rates so made. RATE MAKER. 








Canadian Pacific 60-Ton Hopper Bottom Box Cars 


High Ratio of Load to Gross Weight in New Equipment Designed 
Especially for Grain Service 


suitable for service on a road with a heavy grain traf- 

fic stand out strongly in the design of the latest box cars 
recently placed in service by the Canadian Pacific. The 
limit load which the cars will carry is 60% tons and the 
floors of the cars have special hopper bottoms which are 
designed to facilitate unloading of bulk material and to 
eliminate the need for temporary grain doors. Roads that 
have a heavy merchandise traffic generally consider that the 
cubical capacity usually limits the lord in a box car and, 
therefore, a 40-foot car with a limit load of about 45 tons is 
most economical. However, where much grain and coal are 
carried in box cars, as is the case on the Canadian Pacific, 


Ts FEATURES which make the equipment particularly 


ing, which is 1% in. thick, is bolted to the flanges of the 
door posts, pressed steel intermediate posts and braces and 
to the flanges of the corrugated steel ends. Pressed steel 
posts and braces were chosen in preference to rolled sections 
because the ends have area for riveting without the use 
of gusset plates, and the ends of the braces can be brought 
much closer to the ends of the posts; also the pressed shapes 
provide superior support for the sheathing boards. The 
ends of the car are of pressed steel, each end being in two 
sections. 

The roof is of the flexible outside metal type supported 
on metal carlines. All carline flanges are covered with strips 
of wood arranged to prevent the accumulation of dust that 
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Box Car with Burnett Hoppers Built for the Canadian Pacific 


the extra cost of the heavier car is, no doubt, more than 
offset by the higher ratio of load to total weight in a fully 
loaded 60-ton car. In these cars, which are 40 ft. 6 in. long, 
8 ft. 6 in. wide and 9 ft. high inside, the ratio of load to 
gross weight is 71.4 per cent. 


Type of Construction 


The cars are built with steel underframes, steel side 
frames, corrugated steel ends and outside metal roofs. ‘The 
center sills consist of two 12-in. channels continuous from end 
to end of the car. The bolsters and cross bearers consist of 
pressed steel diaphragms with top and bottom cover plates, 
while the floor beams are pressed steel diaphragms. The 
decking, which is 2% in. thick, is secured directly to the 
center and side sill flanges by means of bolts. 

The side frame consists of 9-in. channel sills, 6 in. by 
3% in. by % in. angle plates, 4-in. Z-bar door posts and 
U-shaped pressed steel posts and braces. The side sheath- 


might be shaken down from time to time and possibly dam- 
age the lading. 


Grain Hoppers 


Hoppers of the Burnett type are located at the side door 
opening on each side of the car. When used for freight that 
cannot be dumped through the hopper the car has a solid 
level floor, the same as an ordinary box car; when grain 
coal, etc., are to be loaded the specially constructed sections 
of floor over the hoppers are turned up against the side door 
post. This arrangement allows the load to go directly into 
the hoppers, and also saves considerable temporary door 
lumber. When the cars are unloaded it is only. necessary 
to remove the pin that locks the hopper doors; the doors 
open quickly by gravity and immediately a large percentage 
of the contents of the car discharges through the hoppers. 
The balance of the load may be shoveled to the middle of 
the car by hand, or if the unloading plant is equipped with 
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power shovels, as most elevators are to-day, the floor door 
on one side of the car is released from the door post and the 
cables are taken through the door opening as usual. The 
hopper doors have no operating mechanism, the doors being 
closed directly by hand and secured by a simple locking bar 
arrangement. 

Special care has been taken to obtain a side door of satis- 
factory design. The interlocking front and back edges af- 




















Floor Section Raised for Grain Loading 


ford exceptional protection against weather and _ pilfering. 
The top edge is thoroughly weatherproof, yet so arranged 
that it cannot become blocked with ice. The bottom of the 
door is fitted with turned rollers that fit on a very substan- 
tial and rigidly supported track. This track is not likely 
to be blocked with ice but in case it should be the inter- 
ference is plainly visible and easily removed. The location 
of the rollers at the bottom of the door does away with the 








Interior of Car with Hoppers Closed 
binding or cramping 
pended from the top. 

The brake arrangement includes a manually operated 
slack adjuster, which is a double safety device, as it enables 
inspectors to adjust the brakes to compensate for wear on 
brakeshoes without going under the trucks; and, as no 
truck parts are disconnected, the possibility of trouble due to 
cversight in replacing connection pins is eliminated. As the 


so frequently noticed on doors sus- 
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time required to adjust the brakes by this device is much 
less than with the old arrangement it enables inspectors to 
give attention to more cars in a given time, thus resulting 
in better maintenance and less detention. The hand brake 
arrangement is specially designed to be operative regardless 
of climatic conditions, this being accomplished by arrang- 
ing the ratchet, pawl, etc., so that snow or ice on top of the 
parts will not interfere with their operation. ‘The entire 
arrangement is located overhanging the end of the roof so 
that it is impossible for even the deepest snow to pile up 
underneath. The ratchet pawl is of the gravity type, and 














The Hopper When Open Discharges Outside the Track 


therefore the trainman is not required to use his feet for 
holding the pawl in position. 

The trucks are of the standard arch bar type with im- 
proved truck columns, spring plank and truck column fasten- 
ings, pinless brake beam hanger brackets, and four-point 
brake beam suspension. ‘The railroad states that up to date 
this type of truck has given the best satisfaction in Canada. 


Railroad Labor Board’s Hearings 


EARINGS on the demands of employees of the short 
H lines continued before the Railroad Labor Board at 

Chicago until October 28, adjournment being taken 
on that date until November 4 in order to allow representa- 
tives of the short lines and of the employees to return to 
their homes to vote on November 2. 

The progress of the hearings up to and including October 
26 was outlined in the Railway Age of October 29. 

It became apparent early in the week that the presenta- 
tion of testimony on behalf of the various short lines could 
not be completed for some time and on October 27, Chairman 
Barton announced that the Board would lengthen that and 
subsequent hearings so that adjournment would be possible 
on October 28. 

Representatives of various short lines testified at the 
hearings on October 27 and 28 each witness outlining 
the physical, financial and other characteristics of his line: 
G. A. Wagstaff, superintendent of the Arizona & New Mex- 
ico; R. J. Lockwood, vice-president and general manager 
of the Apalachicola & Northern; Richard Doyle, assistant 
general manager of the Mississippi River & Bonne Terre; 
G. W. Hardin, vice-president and general ‘manager of the 
East Tennessee & Western North Carolina; T. W. Parsons, 
vice-president and general manager of the Charlotte Harbor 
& Northern and others. 


























Transportation Act as Solution of Railroad Problem’ 


A Great Constructive Piece of Legislation, But Much Yet Remains 
to Be Done—Railway Labor a Preferred Class 


By Daniel Willard 
President, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad; Chairman, Advisory Committee, Association of Railway Executives 


and is older than the recorded history of man, but I 
shall confine my remarks chiefly to one phase of the 
subject—namely, transportation by rail. 

We have recently entered in this country a new epoch con- 
cerning transportation by rail, and the epoch of which I speak 
dates from the passage of the Esch-Cummins Bill, which is 
officially designated as ‘The Transportation Act of 1920.” 
This act was passed by a substantial majority in each House 
of Congress after one of the most exhaustive inquiries into 
the subject matter ever made, and with the added knowledge 
acquired from 26 months’ actual experience with government 
control and operation. 

It was clearly the belief of Congress, as brought out in the 
debates during the preliminary discussion of this act, that the 
policy of private ownership and operation of the railroads in 
this country ought to be continued, and it was just as clearly 
the purpose of Congress, as finally expressed in the law, to 
enact legislation that would make private ownership and 
operation of the railroads possible. Personally I believe the 
Esch-Cummins Bill will accomplish that purpose. I do not 
say that the act in its present form provides a perfect and 
finished plan—one that need never be changed or revised, 
but I do believe that upon the whole, it is one of the most 
constructive pieces of legislation that has been enacted during 
my generation. 

The first great epoch in the history of the American rail- 
roads may be said to have been brought to a close on Decem- 
ber 31, 1917, when the President, acting under authority 
granted him as a war power, took possession and assumed 
control of the steam railroads in the United States and pro- 
ceeded to operate them as if they were actually owned by the 
government. Undoubtedly there were many in this country 
at that time who favored government ownership and opera- 
tion of the railroads as a national policy, and there were a 
great many more who opposed it, but all had opportunity to 
see how it actually worked during the period of federal 
control. 

We then had a period of 26 months of federal control and 
operation, and on the first of last March we returned to the 
policy of private ownership and operation, but upon a basis 
as provided by the Esch-Cummins Act fundamentally differ- 
ent from anything that had ever before existed. 

There are three outstanding features in the Transportation 
Act of 1920 which we may with profit consider at this time: 

1. It was clearly the intent of Congress, as expressed in 
the act, that in the future, and especially in times of emer- 
gency, the 1,000 or more separate and independent companies 
should be considered as constituting in effect one national 
transportation system, and that their combined facilities and 
equipment, in such circumstances, and under some form of 
unified direction or control, should be used in such a manner 
as to best meet the transportation requirements of the public, 
always, of course, with due consideration for the rights of 

‘the owners of the property so used. It seems to be assumed 
by some that the advantages of unified direction or control of 
the railroads can only be realized in connection with the 
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*From an address delivered before the Associated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts, at Boston, October 28, 1920. 


policy of government ownership and operation. That as- 
sumption, however, is wholly in error. As a matter of fact, 
the first actual demonstration in this country of the advan- 
tages of unified control was the result of voluntary action 
taken by the carriers themselves, nine months previous to the 
beginning of federal control. 

On April 11, 1917, some 75 men representing at least that 
number of the more important failroad companies met in 
the city of Washington for the purpose of considering how 
and in what manner the railroads under the then existing con- 
ditions might be more effectively operated. 

In furtherance of the policy outlined, a committee of five 
railway presidents was selected which came later on to be 
known as the Railroads’ War Board, and this board con- 
tinued to actively exercise the powers conferred upon it until 
the government itself actually took possession and assumed 
control of the properties. 

Please bear in mind that this unprecedented action of the 
railroad presidents was taken within five days after our 
country entered the war with Germany, and from that time 
on, regardless of ownership, the railroad facilities of this 
country were treated as if they were all in fact a part of one 
national transportation system. Much was accomplished of 
unusual value, in the early days of the war, which received 
little recognition or appreciation on the part of the public 
generally. We were living at that time under new and trying 
conditions and the happenings of one day were quickly for- 
gotten because of what was almost certain to take place the 
day after. The results accomplished by the Railroads’ War 
Board were many and important. Perhaps the greatest single 
transportation achievement before, during or since the war 
was the assembling of the material necessary for the con- 
struction of the 32 large cantonments which were erected by 
the government in the late summer of 1917 for the housing 
of the army then being mobilized. Records kept by the Car 
Service Commission in Washington show that approximately 
141,000 car loads of building material and supplies were 
moved to the particular location where required in connection 
with this immense construction program of the government, 
and all within a period of approximately eight weeks, and 
the secretary of war himself is the author of the statement 
that the government’s building program was not delayed in 
the slightest because of lack of transportation. I repeat that 
the movement of this material from hundreds of different 
and out of the way places over branch lines, side lines and 
main lines to the points where needed, and within the time 
mentioned, while at the same time the railroads were han- 
dling a heavier tonnage of other commodities than ever be- 
fore, was the greatest transportation achievement ever accom- 
plished in this country under any circumstances, and it was 
done by the voluntary co-operation of the independent com- 
panies without guarantee or assurance by the government 
that they would ever be reimbursed (and as a matter of fact 
they were not reimbursed) for any losses or expenses result- 
ing from the arrangement. 

There were many difficult transportation problems to be 
dealt with during the period of the war, resulting from the 
unprecedented industrial activities caused by the war. Exist- 
ing factories and shops were enlarged, new manufacturing 
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plants of unheard of proportions were built, and the entire 
character of our industrial output was changed both as to 
quantity and direction of movement, and under all the cir- 
cumstances I think the President acted wisely in taking over 
the control and operation of the railroads when he did. 
There were many questions involved besides the mere matter 
of transportation which made such action desirable. It was 
necessary, for instance, and as a war measure, to divert from 
some of the companies the business which naturally flowed 
over their rails in order that all the facilities of such com- 
panies might be used for the movement of other freight of a 
different character. This could not be done-under the sys- 
tem of private ownership then in existence with all the restric- 
tions under which the railroads were operating at that time. 
Under the Esch-Cummins Act, however, it is provided that 
when it is necessary to divert or reroute business because of 
emergencies of any character, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission shall have authority to order such diversions and to 
make such adjustment between the carriers on that account 
as may be fair and equitable, in case the carriers should be 
unable to agree between themselves. We had no law such as 
that previous to federal control; in fact, there were at that 
time laws on the statute books which definitely forbade many 
of the things now permitted or required. We have learned 
and profited by our experience. 

The War Board, created by the railroads in 1917, estab- 
lished a Car Service Commission in the city of Washington, 
and this same commission or agency was continued by the 
director general during the entire period of federal control 
and is still in existence. 

In harmony with the spirit of the Transportation Act, the 
railroads have recently created an Advisory Committee of 
eleven railway presidents geographically selected. This Ad- 
visory Committee supervises and directs the work of the Car 
Service Commission in Washington,-.and through that agency 
attempts to bring about such unification and co-operat‘on be- 
tween the carriers as may be necessary in the interests of the 
public. The law provides that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in the exercise of its newly imposed duties con- 
cerning matters of operation, may have use of such agencies 
as it may select, and it has seen fit to make use in large 
measure of the Car Service Commission of the railroads, just 
referred to. The Advisory Committee and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission have worked closely together in this 
matter, and I may say in full and complete understanding. 

I wish to repeat that, under the terms of the Esch-Cummins 
Act, unified control or direction of the railroads can be quite 
as effective with private ownership and operation as it can be 
under government control and operation. 

2. Congress, having determined after an exhaustive in- 
quiry and a full consideration of the results obtained from 
federal control and operation for a period of 26 months, that 
it was in the best interests of this country as a whole to con- 
tinue for a further period the policy of private ownership and 
operation, took definite steps to make that policy possible, 
and it wrote into the act a definite rule for the guidance of its 
agent, the Interstate Commerce Commission. for fixing the 
rates and charges of the carriers. 

There can be no doubt that it was the intent of Congress, 
when it provided this definite rule for rate making, to make 
private ownership of the railways possible, because private 
ownership is not possible and cannot endure unless the rail- 
Ways are permitted to earn a return upon their properties 
sufficient to make investment in their securities attractive. 

It is, I think, generally understood that a very large sum 
of money is required each year—certainly under existing con- 
ditions and with present prices not less than $1,000,000,000 
in amount—for additions and extensions and new equipment 
in order that the railway system as a whole may be kept 
adequate to move the constantly growing commerce of our 
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great country. It is, of course, possible that the provisions 
of the act in this connection may be inadequate. It is pos- 
sible that Congress erred in its judgment and consequently 
in its instructions to its agent, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, concerning the fixing of rates; that, how- 
ever, can only be determined by actual test. If it 
should appear that rates fixed in accordance with the rules 
prescribed yield more than is fair and necessary, it is the 
duty of the commission to make appropriate reductions. If, 
on the other hand, the rates so fixed fail to yield enough to 
make investment in railway securities attractive, then in that 
event it will be necessary either to amend the law so as to 
permit higher rates and charges or accept the only alternative 
which, so far as I am now able to see, would be ownership 
and operation by the government. 

Personally I do not think the alternative is desirable, nor 
do I think it will be necessary. 

3. The third outstanding feature of the act is the provi- 
sion which is made to assure just and reasonable wages and 
working conditions at all times and under all circumstances 
to the railway workers. Strangely enough this provision of 
the act seems to be opposed by some who speak for labor 
when I would suppose it would find in the ranks of labor its 
strongest supporters. 

Section 301 of the act says that 

“Tt shall be the duty of all carriers and their officers, em- 
ployees and agents to exert every reasonable effort and adopt 
every available means to avoid any interruption to the opera- 
tion of any carrier growing out of any dispute between the 
carrier and the employees or subordinate officials thereof. All 
such disputes shall be considered, and, if possible, decided in 
conference between representatives designated and authorized 
so to confer by the carriers, or by the employees or subordi- 
nate officials thereof, directly interested in the dispute. If any 
dispute is not decided in such conference, it shall be referred 
by the parties thereto to the board .which under the provi- 
sions of this title is authorized to hear and decide such dispute.” 


Section 304 provides for the creation of the board above 
referred to and reads as follows: “There is hereby established 
a board to be known as the Railroad Labor Board and to 
be composed of nine members. * * *” 

The members of the board are to be appointed by the 
President, but three of his appointees shall be from men 
nominated by the railway employees, three shall be from men 
nominated by the railway companies, and three shall be 
selected by the President himself as representing in a larger 
way the general public, but all nine shall be confirmed by 
the Senate. In fact, Congress has created for this particular 
purpose a special labor court consisting of the same number 
as the Supreme Court of the United States, appointed in the 
same way, that is to say, by the President and approved by 
the Senate, and has given the board or court a status and 
dignity in keeping with its importance. The law also says 
that it shall be the duty of the board to establish rates of pay 
and standards of working conditions which in the opinion 
of the board are just and reasonable, and in determining the 
justness and reasonableness of such rates the board shall take 
into consideration among other things: 

(1) The scales of wages paid for similar kinds of work it 
other industries; 

(2) The relation between wages and the cost of living: 

(3) The hazards of the employment: 

(4) The training and skill required: 

(5) The degree of responsibility; 

(6) The character and regularity of the employment; and 

(7) Inequalities of increases in wages or of treatment. 
the result of previous wage orders or adjustments. 

It may fairly be said that Congress by this act has made a 
preferred class of the railway workers, because so far as I 
know this is the first time that Congress has ever said that 
any particular class of the people should be given at all times 
and under all circumstances just and reasonable wages and 
just and reasonable working conditions. Of course it.may 
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November 5, 1920 
be said that Congress did not do this primarily in the interest 
of the workers, nor would Congress have been justified in 
doing so. Congress acted only as it had a right to act, in the 
interests of the nation as a whole. Congress acted with a 
full realization of the importance of an uninterrupted trans- 
portation system in a country such as ours, but being unwill- 
ing to deprive the workers of their right to strike (and noth- 
ing in this bill does deprive the workers of their ultimate 
right to strike), it sought to provide machinery which would 
make it unnecessary under any circumstances for the men 
to stop work in order to obtain just and reasonable treatment. 
In short, Congress provided by law so that the railway work- 
ers would at all times be assured of just as good wages and 
just as good working conditions without striking as they 
could reasonably expect to secure if they did strike, for it is 
clear that no one could justify a strike for wages or working 
conditions that would be unjust or unreasonable. 

It may also be that in some respects this portion of the 
law is incomplete and inadequate, and time may develop that 
changes are necessary. If so, they will undoubtedly be made. 
In the meantime it is certainly in the interest of all that the 
law, or specifically this particular feature of the law, should 
be given a fair and just trial, and I firmly believe that as 
the law comes to be better understood by the railway workers 
as a whole they will realize that they have indeed been made 
a preferred class, in which event I venture to predict that we 
will be free from railway strikes in the future; not, however, 
because the men have been forbidden to strike, for I repeat 
there is nothing in the law which limits the right of the rail- 
way workers to strike if they want to do so, but simply be- 
cause the law provides a way by which they can obtain with- 
out striking everything that they could reasonably expect to 
obtain even if they did strike. 

While the act has been in effect but a short time, we have 
nevertheless had opportunity to see how it worked in one 
specific case. In the only award so far announced by the 
Labor Board it was stated that the effect of the higher wages 
then allowed would mean an aggregate increase in wages to 
all of the railway workers of approximately $600,000,000 
per year. 

If this provision of the act will indeed secure to the rail- 
way workers just and reasonable wages and working condi- 
tions, and I believe it will, and if on that account it actually 
does operate to prevent strikes upon the railways in the 
future—and I believe it will—then this particular section of 
the law does indeed rank as a great and worthy piece of 
legislation. 

During the years immediately preceding federal control 
there were many who seriously doubted if private ownership 
and operation could continue as an economic policy in this 
country under the laws and conditions as they then existed. 
I shared that opinion at that time. I feel now, however, that 
Congress by virtue of the Transportation Act of 1920 has 
not only made private ownership and operation possible as 
in economic policy, but it has also provided so that there can 
and should be the fullest measure of unified direction and 
control whenever or wherever necessary in the interests of the 

ople. 

Further, it has provided by definite enactment so that 
there need be no fear in the future of interruption of 
service because of disputes between the railways and their 
employees concerning wages or working conditions. Although 
Congress by its action has made the continuation of private 
ownership possible, whether private ownership actually will 

ontinue or not, having been made possible, will depend upon 
whether the people as a whole continue to want it—and this 
vill depend upon whether they are satisfied with the service 
hich they receive from the railroads as a whole under the 
isting policy. In short, as I view the matter, whether pri- 
vate ownership continues to be the economic policy of this 
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country depends very largely upon the railway managers 
themselves. If they are men of vision and if they realize 
their responsibilities as semi-public servants, as well as trus- 
tees of properties of great value owned alike by large and 
small investors, as I believe they do, if they feel that the 
policy of private ownership of property, which has been the 
fundamental economic policy in this country since its very 
inception, is upon the whole the best policy and should be 
continued, and if as good citizens they are willing, and not 
only willing but anxious to do all they can to make that 
policy enduring, as I believe they are, then I also believe 
they will succeed in their undertaking. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that during the period 
of the war, while nearly all other industrial and productive 
activities were greatly enlarged, very little relatively was 
done to increase the capacity of the carriers, because they 
were in fact able to render the service required of them with 
the facilities they already had. The result is that to-day 
the railways of the country as a whole, due in part to the 
severe strain under which they were operated during the war, 
are under-equipped with motive power, cars and other facili- 
ties, and as a whole are not now in as good physical condition 
as they were at the beginning of federal control. The cars 
and engines purchased by the government during a period of 
26 months were actually less in number than the railroad 
companies had been in the habit of buying during each period 
of 12 months. In short, at the present time and for the rea- 
sons mentioned, the railways are not adequately equipped to 
handle promptly all of the business offered. Even so. it is 
not possible immediately to increase railway facilities because 
if the money for so doing were available, time also is an ele- 
ment in such matters. 

The railway managers, however, are making determined 
effort to improve the efficiency of the existing facilities, and 
to that end they have set up certain standards of operation 
which they hope to accomplish. They have undertaken as a 
whole to obtain an average movement of not less than 30 
miles per freight car per day, to obtain an average loading 
of not less than 30 tons per car, and to reduce the cars in bad 
order and held out of service for repairs to not more than 
4 per cent of the total number of cars owned. Not one of 
these standards has ever been accomplished. before by the 
railroads as a whole, either under private ownership or under 
federal control and operation. If the railways should be 
able to achieve concurrently the three standards I have men- 
tioned, it would in effect be equivalent to adding over 500,000 
cars to those now available for service—an increase of ap- 
proximately 25 per cent. I do not expect that the railroads 
will immediately reach the standards of operation they have 
set up for themselves, but when they are accomplished, as I 
firmly believe they will be, they will be simply stepping stones 
to still higher achievements. 

While there is much that the public itself can do by way 
of co-operation, which will also tend to increase the efficiency 
of equipment, the railway managers are not depending upon 
the public to work out this problem for them. They consider 
it primarily as their own. I am glad to say, however, that 
upon the whole the public is co-cperating in a most willing 
Conditions on the railways as a whole 
have already much improved since the termination of federal 
control, and I feel confident that within the next six or eight 
months, perhaps much sooner, the carriers will be able once 
more to handle currently the business that is offered, and 
inspired by the possibilities of increased profits—that incen- 
tive which is wholly lacking in any svstem of governmental 
control but which is the inspiring motive behind all commer- 
cial and gainful effort—they will not only be in position to 
promptly accept the business you offer, but once more they 
will be seeking, by superior service, to obtain vour enlarged 
patronage. Be 
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English Railway Statistics 
By L. G. Lauck 


HE RAILWAY GAZETTE of London has recently published 
"Tso comparative traffic and operating statistics for 
eleven of the principal railways in England and Wales 
Owing to the fact that during 1919 the railways were still 
operating under the terms of their wartime arrangement 
with the government, detailed statements of revenues and 
expenses for the year 1919 are not available. However, the 
returns which throw the most light on the situation at the 
present time, as compared with 1913, are those relating to 
rolling stock, train and locomotive mileage, and passenger 
and freight traffic. 
These eleven railways operate 39,535 miles of line or about 
72.5 per cent of the total railway mileage of Great Britain. 
The number of locomotives in 1919 were 19,273 as com- 
pared with 18,977 in 1913, an increase of 1.56 per cent. 
Several of the companies are introducing electric traction on 
their suburban lines and are replacing some steam locomo- 
tives with electric motor vehicles. 
The number of passenger cars were somewhat depleted 
during the war. Comparing the number in the service in 
1919 with the number shown for 1913, there is a decrease 





Enoiisu Rattway Statistics, 1919 Comparep witHm 1913 (a) 


Per cent 
increase or 
decrease, 
1919 
1913 1919 over 1913 
Number of passengers carried (exclud- 
ing season tickets)........... . 700,848,998 823,357,555 17.48 


ka hichnovenwekeas 12,778,159 22,793,602 78.37 

Second and third class............. 538,218,295 542,768,446 0.84 

NO Ce 05 4-056 cnsanecde 149,848,544 257,795,507 72.04 
Number of season tickets............. 421,042 649,293 54.20 

OE Rae rr 72,311 111,322 53.95 

Second and third class............. 348,731 537,971 54.27 
Aggregate seating capacity of passen- 

MC co os mick paawedans eu eees 2,049,104 2,016,179 d 1.63 
Total freight carried.—tons.......... 281,748,905 234,767,851 d 16.68 
DIE SER cicecdettatcesvbeewtsions 560,509 559,711 d 0.14 
Oe eee ee 58,277 55,962 d 3.97 
Se. cena ced eh cetieceekeeaane 18,977 *19,273 1.56 
Oe 7.4 vc venus se nnews ane 465,063,391 391,778,696 d 15.76 
Miles per lucomotive................- 269,016 221,090 417.81 
Pree 120,876,647 107,351,284 411.19 
Passenger train-miles...............-: 197,588,305 143,900,223 d 27.17 

ET ID ios eet eenteewen 318,464,952 251,251,507 4d 21.11 





*Including 12 electric locomotives. (a) Comparisons are for 11 principal 


railways in England and Wales. 





of 798 cars. As a result, the aggregate seating capacity 
was reduced, bringing about a reduction in accommodations 
for passengers amounting to 1.63 per cent. This decrease 
in passenger traffic capacity is a matter for serious con- 
sideration, for it makes no provision for the increased num- 
ber of ordinary passengers amounting to 17.48 per cent, 
in addition to a large increase of 72.04 per cent in holders 
of workmen’s tickets. ‘The tremendous increase in the num- 
ber of persons traveling on workmen’s as well as season 
tickets was brought about partly by the greater increase in 
the price of ordinary tickets in 1917 than of the workmen’s 
and season tickets, and partly by the housing difficulty, which 
has driven the urban population into outlying residence and 
suburban districts. The increased spending power of the 
English people is reflected in the increased number of 
passengers traveling first class. 

The number of freight cars in 1919 was 559,711 as com- 
pared with 560,509 in 1913, a slight decrease. While it 
has been impossible for the companies to increase the num- 
ber of their freight cars, many are replacing old cars with 
those of greater carrying capacity. The figures for 1919, 
however, do not accurately represent the number of avail- 
able freight cars, as some were in France in the government 
service at that time. This reduction in the available freight 
equipment was probably one of the factors that reduced the 
volume of tonnage moved by 16.68 per cent. 
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The number of locomotive-miles in 1919 was only 391,- 
778,696 miles as compared with 465,063,391 miles in 1913, a 
decrease of 15.76 per cent, while there was a decrease of 21.10 
per cent in the number of train-miles. Freight train-miles 
decreased at a relatively smaller rate than the freight tonnagy 
handled, while passenger train-miles decreased 27.17 pei 
cent along with a considerable increase in the amount of 
passenger travel. This leads to the inference that the freight 
train load decreased during the period, while the passenger 
train load greatly decreased. Inasmuch as the number of 
available passenger cars fell off during the period, it fol- 
lows that the increase in number of passengers per train must 
have been accomplished through greater loading per pas- 
senger car, i. e., overcrowding. 


National Transportation* 
By Richard S. Hawes 


President, American Bankers Association 


LTHOUGH the transportation problem belongs to an a 
A tivity not directly under the control of the bankers, it 
is, nevertheless, germane to banking, since the tension 
of credit to a large extent was brought about by the breaking 
down of the transportation system, hampering the turnover 
of commodities and retarding the liquidation of loans. 

One of the most important pieces of legislation passed in 
the Sixty-sixth Congress was the Transportation Act of 
1920, stabilizing railroad credit and securities issued. Bene- 
ficial effect will also be felt in the general credit structure 
of the country. Investors should be able to reasonably count 
on what return can be expected from the railroad securities 
which they own. Several months will be required for ad- 
justment in the relation of rates to the required return, be- 
cause the Interstate Commerce Commission has tentatively 
valued railroad properties in groups, as required by the act. 
It would have been impossible to increase railroad wages, nor 
could the commission have made a substantial increase in 
rates, under the old method of operating. 

Rate-making should be considered an automatic procedure 
in so far as it concerns the distribution of rates on com- 
modities, or on the different classifications of traffic. Up to 
the passage of the Transportation Act, railroad executives 
hardly recognize the need of government regulation, and 
continued to operate along the lines of opposing what has 
since become necessary regulation. 

The passage of the Transportation Act has taken railroad 
securities out of the highly speculative class, and stabilized 
conditions so that just returns on investment may be re- 
ceived, and proper service rendered to the nation. 

The establishment of the revolving fund of three hundred 
million dollars was provided to meet the present equipment 
emergency, and from that has been evolved the National 
Service Corporation, which will enable the carriers to pur 
chase equipment under a debenture plan that will make an 
attractive investment to the public. 

The bankers of America should study the Transportatio1 
Act and its effect on securities and the general welfare. Th 
financial institutions should co-operate with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in its efforts to solve the problem 
of railroads. Naturally, more co-operation can be giver 
when it is ascertained what effect the Transportation Ac 
will have on railroad earnings, operating under these manda 
tory features. An amendment to the present law should b 
encouraged so that bankers or other business men, regardles 
of their dealings with railroads, can serve as directors, but 
charging them with full responsibility in their duties. 





*From President’s address at the forty-sixth_annual convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association, at Washington, D. C., in October, 1920. 
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There Are Four of These German Pacitics on the Antofagasta & Bolivia 


Meter Gage Railways the Standard in Bolivia 


This is the Seventh of the Series of Articles by the Railway Age’s 
South American Correspondent 


By John P. Risque 


N MY LAST ARTICLE I undertook the description of the 

three railway lines of Bolivia. ‘The present article con- 

tinues the comment concerning the third of these lines, 
the Antofagasta & Bolivia, and explains some of the projects 
for future expansion of the country’s railways. 

As far as the tourist is concerned, the one most awe-in- 
spiring sight on the interesting line of the Antofagasta & 
Bolivia is the active volcano of Ollague which stands 20,000 


Railway at a cost in excess of $6,000,000. Reservoirs were 
blasted out of solid rock and 11 in. pipes carry pure moun- 
tain water over 195 miles to Antofagasta and the surrounding 
nitrate fields. The celebrated Loa viaduct, just north of 
Conchi station, 185 miles from Antofagasta, is no longer 
used by the railway company, a detour having been built 
around it, but during “its day’ passengers were known to 
have sat up all night for a view of this notable engineering 








“El Internacional,” All Sleeping Car 


t. high in the back yard of the railway station of that name 
-and smokes continuously. At this point there runs a 58 
nile branch to the Collahausi copper mines, said to be among 
he richest in the world. At Cebollar, a little further down, 
lies a borax lake, 24 miles in length, which is owned and 
operated by the Borax Consolidated Company, an American 
‘nstitution. The next station, Ascotan, marks the summit 
of the line, 13,000 ft. above sea level. At San Pedro station, 
13 miles from Antofagasta, is located an interesting water- 
vorks development constructed by the Antofagasta & Bolivia 


& 





Train of the Antofagasta & Bolivia 


structure 336 ft. above the Loa river. Nearing Antofagasta, 
near mile 152, is a 6 mile branch which runs to the famous 
Chuquicamata copper mines of the Chile Exploration Com- 
pany. “Chookie,” as this enormous camp is called by ex- 
employees in the district, is producing upwards of 600 tons 
of copper a day. 

In spite of the English characteristics from one end to the 
other of this very narrow but none the less interesting rail- 
way, a former disposition to patronize the American market 
is evidenced by the appearance of automatic couplers almost 
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throughout, Westinghouse air brakes on the passenger 


trains and a sprinkling of old Baldwin Moguls with outside 
driving boxes scattered here and there among German Pacific 
type passenger locomotives and Consolidations. What would 
appear to an American: as rather a curious interpreta- 
tion of the Mallet type, is an assortment of single expansion 
“double enders,” the product of a British designer. These 
engines can be described as 0-6-2-6-2 types with both sets of 
running gear headed towards the rear. An extension of the 
main frame supports the coal bin built on the rear of the 
cab under which the leading engine is mounted. ‘The whole 
affair runs backwards, pulling the water tender from the 
smokebox end. ‘The steaming qualities of these queer en- 
gines are said to be greatly exceeded by the superior abilities 
of “old Ollague,” the steadily smoking volcano referred to 
previously. 

Cars, like most of those in use in South America, are pat- 

















Car at the Mejillones Shops of the Antofagasta & Bolivia 
Used to Carry Employees to Work 


terned after American designs, but berths in the ‘dormi- 
torios,’ as the sleeping cars are called, invariably follow the 
Briton’s preference for lying crosswise of the car, and are 
arranged in private compartments. ‘The use of oil for fuel 
is on the program of this road and locomotives thus equipped 
are now being run from Antofagasta as far as Ollague. In 
this connection, it is pertinent to point out that, with few 
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Oruro, where the northern rolling stock is cared for, can be 


said to be elaborate. The entire equipment is, of course, of 
British origin throughout. Entering the shop yards, the 
stranger will be somewhat interested in seeing a line of 
saddle horses tied up at the gate of the administration build- 
ing. When he has tramped a few miles through the soft 
dry sand which covers the town and the shop yards from 
one end to the other, however, he too may wish for a hors 











Freight House Scene on the Antofagasta & Bolivia 


when he sees the “old man” and his aides emerge from the 
offices and ride away to lunch. 

The most notable enterprise on Bolivia's construction 
program is the building of the meter gage La Paz-Yungas 
Railway, the* capital for which was furnished by Chandler 
& Co. and the Equitable Trust Company of New York. 
The so-called Chandler loan to Bolivia is said to have been 
the only long-term issue of bonds of a foreign government 
placed in the United States during the war, and provides in 
its contract that all of the construction machinery and equip- 
ment as well as future rolling stock is to be purchased in the 
United States. The actual completion and operation of the 
line at this date has reached 14 miles. By next March, it is 
expected that the rails will have reached Pongo, 14 miles 
further. The Peruvians plan to make their proposed Paita 
to the Maranon river line (referred to in a previous article) 
an eventual transcontinental route. The ambition of the 
Bolivians is to make the La Paz-Yungas road of similar 

















There Are Six Locomotives of This Type on the Antofagasta & Bolivia 


exceptions—notably the Chilean Central lines where coal is 
available from Chilean mines and relatively cheap—nearly 
all railways in South America have, where they conveniently 
can, undertaken the installation of oil burners in their loco- 
motives. 


At Mejillones, a small town on the coast 43 miles—about 





two hours’ run—north of Antofagasta, the general repair 
shops of the Chilean end of the line are located. The layout 
at this point is a study in complete arrangements. The pro- 
visions, in contrast to the somewhat limited facilities at 


importance to their country. Coripata, in the center of th 
Yungas valley, is the present objective. After this point is 
reached the government intends to extend the road to a point 
on the Beni river, due north of Coripata. The Beni river 
reaches the Brazilian border, via the river Madre de Dios, 
at a point some distance below the terminal of the Madeira- 
Marmore Railway of Brazil which carries products from th: 
interior to the Madeira river and thence to the Amazon and 
the Atlantic ocean. 

The Bolivian government’s scheme is considered by some 
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io be extremely ambitious, but the apparent determination 
of the builders seems to be founded on something more than a 
desire merely to get to the other side. The Yungas region, 
in the vast northeast hinterland on the Atlantic slope of the 
Andes range just beyond La Paz, has long been that city’s 
source of coffee, cocoa, lumber, fruits and other products 
which have hitherto found their way to the markets of La 
Paz on the backs of burros and llamas of which there is said 
to be a stream of several thousand a week in both directions. 
Uyuni, where the Antofagasta & Bolivia’s gage changes, was 
said by a passenger to look like “the jumping off place.” 
Uyuni, however, is destined by at least two of the influen- 
tial republics on that coast to become eventually something 
more than that, and when the financing is rearranged in such 
a manner as to facilitate the completion of the gap of ap- 
proximately 200 kilometers between Atocha and La Quiaca, 
via Tupiza, that same Uyuni will commence to figure as a 
jumping off place of extreme importance in the itinerary of 
Peruvians, Bolivians and all others seeking a short and 
relatively comfortable route to Buenos Aires. The contract 
for the completion of this link has recently been awarded. 
The transcontinental line through Argentina, Bolivia and 
Peru will before long become a reality and Peru and Bolivia 
may deprive the Chileans of much transcontinental trade. 

The branch line from Rio Mulato on the Antofagasta & 
Bolivia north from Uyuni to Potosi is in operation 30 miles 
beyond the latter town in the direction of Sucre and construc- 
tion has been completed to a point called Betanzos, about 
half way. The extension of this line beyond Sucre to the 
town of Lagunillas which lies in the path of the abandoned 
project of a north and south line from Puerto Rojas to 
Yacuiba on the Argentine frontier, is said to be a bare pos- 
sibility. It is believed by those in authority that Santa Cruz, 
also in the path of the Puerto Rojas-Yacuiba project, will 
be connected by a railway with Corumba on the Brazilian 
border at latitude 19; the latter point is the western ter- 
minus of the Great Western Railway of Brazil. Similar 
authorities are responsible for the prediction that the Braden 
copper interests will shortly exercise their concession to 
build a line from Sucre to Yacuiba as well as a line from 
Santa Cruz, running in a southeasterly direction to a point 
on the Sucre-Yacuiba road, half way between the two ter- 
minals. This combination is said to be viewed with favor 
by those who were interested in seeing the Puerto Rojas- 
Yacuiba line put through, as it will provide an outlet for the 
Santa Cruz district, and while not quite as direct, will serve 
the purpose. Argentina is said to have authorized the con- 
struction of 87 miles of line from Yacuiba south to Embarca- 
cion, the northern terminal of the Argentine government 
lines. 


The “Best Friend of Charleston”’ 


HE LAST MONTH marked the ninetieth anniversary of the 
T landing of this historic locomotive in Charleston s c., 

the ship Niagara, bearing the engine from New York, 
having reached Charleston on October 23, 1830. The South- 
m Railway Company, in which system the pioneer rail- 
road is now included, commemorates the event by a brief 
notice in its News Bulletin for September. 

The “Best Friend” weighed about four or five tons; or, 
say, from one-fortieth to one-thirtieth the weight of a South- 
ern Railway express locomotive of today. 

The engine was built at the West Point foundry, New 
York, and the design is credited to Horatio Allen, who 
ran the Stourbridge Lion, the first locomotive that was ever 
moved on a track in America. Allen was chief engineer of 
the South Carolina Canal & Railroad Company. This rail- 
road, extending from Charleston westward to Hamburg, S. 
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C., opposite Augusta, Ga., was the first continuous 10 miles 
of railway in the world; the second railroad in the United 
States; the first to run a steam locomotive built in the United 
States for regular service, and the first in America built with 
the intention of using steam as motive power. 

Continuing, the News Bulletin says: 

“In 1827 Alexander Black, of Charleston, and his asso- 
ciates, petitioned the South Carolina legislature for a char- 
ter to organize a railroad company. The charter was au- 
thorized and the South Carolina Canal & Railroad Com- 
pany was organized at the Charleston City Hall on May 
12, 1828. One year, ten months and twenty-one days later 
the road was opened as far as Branchville, 62 miles, to Ham- 
burg, about 136 miles, on October 1, 1833. . 

The “Best Friend of Charleston” had, -according to the 
best accounts available, a boiler hardly larger than a flour 
barrel and cylinders 6 in. in diameter. Its four wheels were 
each 4 ft. 6 in. in diameter. The track was of strap rail, 
laid on wooden stringers. 

“The board of directors of the South Carolina Canal & 
Railroad Company, having rejected the idea of employing 
horses for motive power, upon the advice of Mr. Allen, and 
also having abandoned the suggestion of operating trains by 
sails, gave orders for two locomotives, the second one being 
the “South Carolina.”* i 

The “Best Friend” made its first excursion trip with pas- 
sengers on January 15, 1831, the anniversary of the com- 
mencement of the road. ‘The first test of this locomotive 
has been described by David Matthew, foreman at the West 
Point Foundry. He says: 

“On the 14th and 15th of December, 1830, the engine 
was tried and proved her force and efficiency to be double 
that contracted for; running at the rate of 16 to 21 miles an 
hour with 40 or 50 passengers in some four or five cars; and 
without the cars 30 to 35 miles an hour.” 

The Charleston Courier of January 17, 1831, tells the 
story of the first excursion trip: 

“On Saturday last 150 stockholders assembled at the 
company’s building in Line Street, together with a num- 
ber of invited guests. The first trip was performed 
with two pleasure cars attached, upon which was a detach- 
ment of United States troops and a field piece which had 
been politely granted by Major Bolton for the occasion.” 

Six months later the “Best Friend,” in charge of an igno- 
rant wood passer, exploded and the boiler was wrecked. 
Subsequently the locomotive was rebuilt and came out of 
the shops under the name “Phoenix.” It was operated for 
several years in the service of the road under its new name. 
Following the explosion the patrons of the road became 
alarmed, and to allay their skepticism the directors caused 
a flat-car loaded with bales of cotton to be interposed between 
the engine and the passenger coaches. 

A lady describing her first ride, wrote: 

“We not only had no accident but no tendency to one in 
our 135-mile flight between sunrise and sunset; and it was 
like magic to be seated with a circle of friends at Augusta, 
sipping a quiet cup of tea at twilight.” 

The road enjoyed high favor with the public and in 1838 
was authorized by an act of the South Carolina legislature to 
increase its passenger rates to 71% cents a mile. 

Tue RatrRoap Commission of California granted applications 
to provide funds for additions and betterments and for refunding, 
collateral, reorganization and miscellaneous purposes, to the 
amount of $324,666,014.89 to steam railroads during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1920. There are 50 steam railroads, operative; 
9 steam railroads, lessor; and 3 steam railroads under construction 
in the state. 





*The South Carolina, described by M. N. Forney in “The American 
Railway” (1889), had eight wheels and a flexible wheel base. 





St. Louis Railway Exposition 


A UNIQUE and most successful exhibition of railway ap- 
A pliances was held at St. Louis, Mo., October 25-30. 
It was developed by a group of railroad officers, rep- 
resentatives of employees, railway supply men and influential 
citizens of St. Louis to promote educational work along tech- 
nical lines among railroad employees, and also to develop a 
spirit of fellowship and comradeship through the several 
programs. 

Two important factors in arranging for the exposition were 
the St. Louis Railway Club and the Railroad Y. M. C. A. 
The latter organization loaned its buildings for the use of 
the exposition, a considerable portion of the first and second 
floors of the main building being used for the display of the 
exhibits. The Y. M. C. A. hut, which is on the same plot 
of ground as the main building and which was used to such 
excellent advantage for the entertainment of soldiers during 
the war, was used for the special meetings and for the social 
activities. It was intended to devote the remainder of the 
large plot of ground to various concessions under canvas 
which would lend a sort of carnival effect to the exposition as 
a whole. ‘This part of the program, however, was interfered 
with by bad weather. The approach to the grounds was bril- 
liantly illuminated during the evenings and an electrically 
lighted fountain, which flashed the railroad colors, added to 
the artistic effect as a whole. ‘The lighting arrangement for 
the fountain was devised by one of the railroad men in the 
employ of the Terminal Railroad Association. 

There were 35 exhibitors. The attendance averaged better 
than 1,000 railroad employees a day and the exhibitors are 
enthusiastic over the interest which was shown. The exhibit 
was intended purely for educational purposes among the 
railroad employees, with the thought that if the men thor- 
oughly understood the devices and materials with which they 
work they could function more effectively. 

Every day from noon until 1.00 a. m. of the following 
morning there was a more or less continuous program, includ- 
ing scientific talks, technical lectures, educational motion 
pictures, addresses and special demonstrations of apparatus. 
Special vaudeville programs were presented each evening by 
different groups of employees. For instance, the Monday 
evening program was given by employees of the Wabash 
Railroad; Tuesday was known as Frisco Day; Wednesday, 
Katy-Pennsy Day; Thursday, Missouri Pacific Day; Friday, 
Cotton Belt Day, and Saturday, Terminal and American 
Railway Express Day. 

The program at the opening of the exposition included an 
address by Mayor Henry W. Kiel of St. Louis, and an address 
by B. C. Winston, assistant attorney and general claim agent 
of the Wabash Railroad. Other addresses of special note 
during the week were made by Vice-President A. Hilton of 
the Frisco; James L. Dalton, president of the Dalton Adding 
Machine Company; H. J. Bell, secretary, National Safety 
Council; Thomas O’Donnell, Bureau of Explosives; H. C. 
Woodbridge, Locomotive Stoker Company; Edwin G. Mer- 
riam, general solicitor, Missouri Pacific; L. S. Werthmuller, 
chairman, St. Louis Sectional Committee, Signal Division, 
American Railway Association ; Col. F. W. Green, vice-presi- 
dent, Cotton Belt Railroad; Clarence H. Howard, president, 
Commonwealth Steel Company, and Roy V. Wright, manag- 
ing editor, Railway Age. 

‘The large attendance of ladies, including those in railroad 
service as well as members of the families of railroad em- 
ployees, was a feature of the special programs in the evening. 
There was a family spirit about the whole affair which added 
much to its effectiveness. Special inspirational programs 
were held by the Railroad Y. M. C. A. on the Sunday after- 
noons preceding and following the exposition. 

Abcut 200 men were included on the committees which had 
charge of the various activities. The officers of the exposi- 
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tion were: President, I. L. Burlingame, formerly of the Ter- 
minal Railroad Association of St. Louis; vice-president, W. 
C. Doering, Southern Wheel Company; treasurer, F. P. John- 
son; general auditor, Missouri Pacific, and secretary, Dr. 
Rubens Humphrey, general secretary, Railroad Y. M. C. A. 

he principal committees with their chairmen were as fol- 
lows: Exhibition committee, W. C. Doering, Southern 
Wheel Company; program committee, Dr. Rubens Hum- 
phrey, Railroad Y. M. C. A.; entertainment committee, 
Harry R. McClain; music committee, C. E. Lindquist, loco- 
motive engineer, Terminal Railroad Association; speakers’ 
committee, W. E. Williams, assistant chief operating officer, 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas; reception committee, T. K. 
Knight, chief clerk to the general superintendent, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy; finance committee, F. P. Johnson, 
general auditor, Missouri Pacific; decorating and lighting 
committee, H. J. Pfeifer, chief engineer, Terminal Railroad 
Association; publicity committee, B. W. Frauenthal, general 
passenger and ticket agent, Terminal Railroad Association, 
and secretary of the St. Louis Railway Club. 

The expenses of the exposition were defrayed by a small 
assessment against the exhibitors on the basis of the square 
feet of space accupied. Unfortunately the total amount of 
space was limited and it was not possible to accommodate 
more than one-half or one-third of the applicants. It has al- 
ready been practically decided to hold a similar exposition 
next year, but special arrangements will have to be made to 
previde larger space for exhibits. The exhibitors and the 
material displayed included the following: 

The Rail Joint Company, rail joints. 

Pyrene Manufacturing Company, fire apparatus and extinguisher 

Edna Brass Manufacturing Company, injectors and locomotive appliances. 

National Malleable Castings Company, couplers, draft gears and other 
car specialties. 

Southern Hardware and Supply Company, miscellaneous railway supplies 
and _ specialties. 

The P. & M. Company, rail anchors. 

Handlan-Buck Manufacturing Company, miscellaneous railway supplies 
and _ specialties. 

Certes Supply Company, miscellaneous railway supplies and specialties. 

Dalton Adding Machine Company, adding machines. 

Monroe Calculating Machine Company, calculating machines. 

Sellers Manufacturing Company, tie plates. 

Martin Tool Holder and Machine Company, tool holders and machine shop 
specialties, 

The Shaw-Walker Company, office equipment and devices. 

Vapor Car Heating Company, car heating equipment. 

Scullin Steel Company, freight and passenger car specialties, 

Westinghouse Air Brake Company, air brake equipment. 

American Brake Shoe and Foundry Company, brake shoes. 

Dictaphone Company, office equipment. 

Western Railway Equipment Company, miscellaneous railway supplies and 
specialties. 

American Brake Company, air brake equipment. 

Con. P. Curran Printing Company, printing and advertising. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, pneumatic tools. 

Galena Signal Oil Company, signal and lubricating oils. 

Laclede Steel Company, axles, forgings and reinforcing materials. 

Gustin Bacon Manufacturing Company, miscellaneous railway supplies and 
specialties. 

Commonwealth Steel Company, freight and passenger car specialties. 

Bird-Archer Ccmpany, boiler chemicals. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Company, motor cars and other specialties. 

Bradford Draft Gear Company, draft gears. ; 

Corby Supply Company, miscellaneous railway ‘supplies and specialties. 

Elliot Frog & Switch Company, frogs and switches. 

Southern Wheel Company, chilled iron car wheels. 

Locomotive Stoker Company, locomotive specialties. 

National Safety Council, safety appliances. 

St. Louis Frog & Switch Co., frogs and switches. 


THE Bonp MARKET gives assurance that investors are inclined 
to put their money into transportation enterprises, and during the 
next five years we may expect great activity in all departments of 
transportation. Ideal facilities, however, cannot be provided at 
once; development has been stopped so long that the improve- 
ments needed cannot be made in a few months; enlargement of 
terminal yards and the purchase of equipment costing millions 
if not billions require considerable time. Besides it is no small 
undertaking to restore the discipline which deteriorated lament- 
ably under the blight of federal operation, and it may fairly be 
said that morale is as essential as improvements in the physical 
property. But a beginning has been made, and if the managers 
prove that the public can depend upon them for better service 
than was given by the government, abundant capital will be 
placed at the disposal of the carriers.—Providence Journal. 
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Railway Electrical Engineers’ Annual Convention 


Organization Will Probably Soon Become a Part of the 
American Railway Association 


of Railway Electrical Engineers was held in the Au- 

ditorium Hotel, Chicago, October 19 to 22, inclusive. 
The first session, held on Tuesday, October 19, included the 
address of the president, the report of the secretary-treasurer, 
the report of the auditing committee, the discussion of new 
and unfinished business and the report of the committee on 
illumination. In regard to the question of affiliation with 
the American Railway Association, President Billau said that 
the executive committee of the A. R. A. has taken the matter 
up for consideration and will take action as soon as all neces- 
sary arrangements have been made. 

The report of the committee on illumination dealt with 
changes in methods of rating train lighting lamps, changes 
in rating of locomotive cab lamps, baggage car and coach 
illumination tests and standard lamp positions for coach 
lighting units. In the discussion the advantages to be gained 
by the gas filled lamps were emphasized. It was said that 
this type of lamp is more efficient than the round bulb lamp, 
that it will not blacken and that because of the concentrated 
filament a better light distribution is possible. The position 
of the lamp in the reflector is important, as a difference of 
from one-half to three-quarters of an inch in position may 
reduce the illumination by 50 per cent. 


Electric Welding 


Te TWELFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the Association 


On Wednesday reports were presented on electric welding, 
electric headlights and railroad stationary power plants. The 
work that is being done to develop the art of electric welding 
was outlined by the welding committee and recommendations 
were made regarding both experimental and everyday work. 
The report contained three rules which must be observed if 
the weld is to be a good one. ‘These rules are (1) proper 
material for making the weld; (2) rules and methods for 
properly using these materials; (3) intelligent application 
of the process to the various mechanical devices or articles 
that are to be welded. After presenting the report, E. Wana- 
maker, electrical engineer, Rock Island, enlarged on the sub- 
ject in substance as follows: Electric welding is the best 
form of autogenous welding for controlling the character of 
the metal applied to the weld. It is not a one-man job and 
needs the best experience of the metallurgist and the me- 
chanical and electrical men. Much trouble has been in- 
curred in the past because the purchase of equipment has 
been delegated to some one person. Not enough of the de- 
partments affected have been consulted. There must, how- 
‘ver, be a leader; someone who will be responsible for the 
work done. A certain few condemn this process of welding 
because they have not had success and do not attempt to 
understand why others are able to get 100 per cent good 
welds. 

H. C. Meloy, supervisor electrical equipment (N. Y. C.), 
isked if electric welding equipment could be used success- 
‘ully for cutting out rivets in wrecked steel cars, and Mr. 
\Vanamaker replied by saying that it could be done success- 
‘ully with a large machine or with two machines connected 
n multiple. 

L. S. Billau, assistant electrical engineer (B. & O.), ques- 
tioned the economy of cutting rivets electrically. Mr. Wana- 
maker said that it might be done economically where the 
vork in one place is sufficient to warrant the use of a large 
machine and said further that he was looking for a machine 
which might be used for both cutting and welding. He 
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added that there was also a need for weather-proof units for 
out-door service, including some driven by gasolene engines. 


Locomotive Headlights 


The report of the committee on locomotive headlights was 
presented by E. W. Jansen, electrical engineer, Illinois Cen- 
tral. The report included tests made on locomotive head- 
lights for yard service and dealt with signal lamps on loco- 
motives and bolt and screw threads for electric |.eadlight 
equipment. The committee recommended that on locomotives 
having pressed steel front ends the headlight should not be 
mounted on the front of the smokebox door, on account of 
the vibration caused by the pulsating action of the locomotive 
exhaust, and also on account of the difficulty of the tuwer- 
man seeing the locomotive number in the headlight case where 
such locomotives operate in multiple service. It was recom- 
mended that the headlight be mounted as high as practicable 
on the front and above the smokebox door. The need for 
an improvement of the signal lamp supporting socket or 
bracket was expressed, and recommendations were made for 
appointing a joint sub-committee made up of the A. R. E. E. 
and A. R. A. headlight committees to develop a design, or 
designs, for standard headlight cases. 

Adding to the report, Mr. Jansen said that if test results 
are to be of value, the tests should be made on the right-of- 
way. He also said that the test results indicated that -maller 
headlight lamps might be used. 

J. L. Minick, assistant engineer, motive power department, 
Pennsylvania, agreed wtih Mr. Jansen that smaller lamps 
might be used, but pointed out that the lamps usec! must be 
large enough to allow for depreciation of silvered copper re- 
flectors. 

The relative merits of sheet and cast metal headlight cases 
and of silvered copper and glass reflectors were discussed at 
considerable length. 


Railroad Power Plants 


The report of the committee on stationary power plants 
was presented by L. C. Bowes, supervisor stationary }ower 
plant (C. R. I. & P.). The report included a capacity and 
distribution chart for making railroad power plant layout 
and dealt with minor requirements, power and air capacities 
for engine terminals, values for estimating steam consump- 
tion, distribution of heating charges and the modernization 
of stationary power plants to better adapt them to existing 
conditions. 

J. R. Sloan, chief electrician, Central Region, Pennsyl- 
vania, spoke of the need for adequate pipe covering and sug- 
gested the use of colors for different kinds of pipe with ar- 
rows to show the direction of flow. J. E. Gardner, electrical 
engineer (C. B. & Q.), enlarged on the subject of pipe cover- 
ing and suggested the use of small electrically driven air 
compressers tor avoiding unnecessarily long air lines. 

It was suggested that while superheat is desirable for rail- 
road stationary power plants, it must be adopted with dis- 
cretion as it may cause lubrication difficulties. Powdered 
fuel, it was said, effects only a little saving and is difficult 
to handle. 

Electric Traction 


The report on heavy electric traction was presented by 
J. R. Sloan, chief electrician, Central Region, Pennsylvania. 
From the manner in which this report was prepared, the 
greater part being in the form of an extensive table, only a 
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small part was read. The table listed the kind of equip- 
ment used by railroads which have electrified divisions. After 
presenting the report Mr. Sloan called on Mr. Allen, of the 
General Electric Company, to give a short talk upon the 
general subject. In response to this invitation Mr. Allen 
outlined briefly the various problems likely to be encoun- 
tered in electrification projects, dwelling particularly upon 
what he considered a very important development, namely, 
the automatic substation. Mr. Sloan then called upon Q. 
W. Hershey, of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company. 

Mr. Hershey said that he felt the subject of electrification 
was one that should be considered from the standpoint of 
the road, the main issue being whether or not a road should 
electrify, rather than the consideration of the details of op- 
eration. Mr. Sloan added that it was more a matter of 
economy than of engineering. One type of electrification, 
he said, might be better suited than another to certain roads, 
but the economics of the question are changing continually, 
and 10 years ago a road which might have lost money by 
electrifying, might now find the proposition financially 
sound. 

A. G. Oehler, of the Railway Age, called attention to the 
fact that so many associations were interested in the subject 
of electrification that various roads were being asked for 
so much duplicate information that it was becoming more 
or less of a nuisance to them. He suggested that the A. R. 
E. I. should prepare to take part in a movement, including 
all of the interested to do away with unnecessary 
duplication of work. Mr. Billau stated that the committee 
had this matter under censideration. 

In reply to a question as to whether or not electric 
motives were in use in switching service, it was stated by 
one of the manufacturers that electric locomotives could be 
built for any class of service desired for operation on either 
alternating or direct current. It was stated that the St. Paul 
was using a switching locomotive operating at a speed of 
from eight to ten miles an hour. Mr. Wanamaker empha- 
sized the importance of a thorough consideration of electrifi- 
cation from the standpoint of greatly increased transporta- 
tion facilities. He said that the railroads wanted all the 
information they could get on the subject. He also touched 
upon the relation of banking interests to the general subject. 


societies, 


loco- 


Train Lighting 


The train lighting report was presented by Mr. Billau. 
This report was substantially the same as when presented 
at the semi-annual convention in June, with a few minor 
changes, which were recommended at that meeting. Mr. 
Billau stated that the report as it stood now had already been 
accepted by the Committee on Train Lighting and Equip- 
ment of the American Railway Association. Some changes 
were suggested and Mr. Billau recommended that these be 
incorperated in next vear’s report. 

The portion cf the report dealing with battery box clear- 
ance, which was recommended last June, was read by E. 
Lunn, chief electrician, Pullman Company. The general 
consensus of opinicn cn that point seems to favor increased 
hattery clearances, wherever they have been tried out. The 
questic n of direct drive was also touched upon-and it was 
suggested that the committee give this matter some considera- 
tion in next vear’s report. 

The report on Electric Repair Shop Facilities and Equip- 
ment was submitted by E. H. Hagensick, electrical engineer, 
Union Pacific. The object of the committee was to cutline 
the requirements cf a suitable electric repair shop for taking 
care of shop motors and various other electrical repairs apart 
from train lighting equipment, with the pessible exception 
of armature repairs for train lighting generators. The prin- 
cipal point emphasized was the necessity for adequate facili- 
ties for performing the work required properly and efficiently. 
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It was pointed out that too many times repair shops receive 
practically no attention whatever, or were located in some 
out of the way corner, without any opportunity of function- 
ing efficiently. 


Electric Trucks and Tractors 


The final report of the convention, which was presented on 
Friday morning, was on the subject of Trucks and Tractors 
It was stated that the work of the committee was of a pre- 
liminary nature, due to the fact that this work was the first 
of its kind to be done. It was found difficult to get much 
concrete information, for the reason that the field is ex 
tremely large. The chairman of the committee stated that 
the information secured had been obtained by a question- 
naire sent cut to the operating officials of the various roads. 
This course was pursued for’ the reason that trucks and 
tractors are at present largely in the charge of storekeepers 
and freight agents. In answering the questionnaire one road 
took the matter on a strictly labor basis, while another gave 
quite full details as to just how they arrived at the figures 
presented. The majority of the roads say they are saving 
money, but cannot tell how much on account of the fact that 
the equipment is not in charge of technical officers. 

On the request of the committee, K. R. Hare, district man- 
ager, Transportation Engineering Corporation, gave a brief 
outline of some of the conditions he had found in his experi 
ence in connection with truck and tractor users. Mr. Har 
emphasized the importance of making an individual stud) 
cf conditions existing in any locality before making an at 
tempt to specify truck, tractor or trailer equipment. He said 
that installations sometimes fail simply because conditions 
were not suited to standard equipment, whereas if special 
cquipment was installed they were completely 
Three-wheel tractors, he said, have .a decided advantage in 
turning in narrow places. He cited one instance where 
saving of $50,000 a year was being used to pay for th 
equipment installed, which made the saving possible. Com 
puting the savings in terms of men, he stated, the work of as 
many as 25 men per tractor had been saved, and that th 
average saving was about the equivalent of 10 men. Thes 
figures refer to conditions such as found in freight houses 
loading platforms and similar classes of work. In shops the 
lift type of truck has become most popular where it is pos 
sible to use them. Loading skids are now generally used. 

For small shops the ordinary load-carrying truck is pos 
sibly the most efficient. As a comparison, it was stated that 
the ordinary hand truck was capable of handling about 300 
lb. at a speed of approximately one and a half miles an hour, 
whereas the load-carrying truck could easily handle 4,000 Ib.. 
at a speed of from three to four miles an hour. 

It is important to have some one on the ground who under 
stands trucking thoroughly, so that a system can be adopted 
which is effective. It was also pointed out that each instal- 
lation was special, and that if necessary, specially designed 
equipment must be used in some cases, in order to secur 
successful results. 

It was stated that such gasoline tractors as are in use find 
their application almost exclusively in industrial plants 
Practically all trucks used on the railroads are of the electri: 
type. 

One cf the most important factors in connection with an 
truck or tractor installation is the need of a idwa 
over which the equipment is operated. 

The meeting was concluded by the election of officers. Th 
officers elected were: President, L. C. Hensel, electrical en 
gineer (St. L.-S. F.); senior vice-president, E. S. M. Mac 
Nab, car lighting engineer (G. T.); junior vice-president, E 
Lunn, chief electrician, Pullman Company. Two new mem 
bers elected to the executive committee were Charles R. Sugg 
electrical engineer (A. C. L.), and E. Marshall, electrical 
engineer (G. N.). 
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High Capacity Switcher for Cambria Steel Company 


Heavy Power for Industrial Switching Service 


Description of Several Interesting Locomotives Recently Designed 
for Industrial Service 


sents an interesting variety of types. The fuel prob- 

lem does not affect the industrials to the same extent 
that it does the railroads, hence these locomotives have less 
to show in the way of refinements although the use of the 
superheater is becoming quite general on industrial switching 
locomotives. The power reverse gear has also come into 
general use as the value of this device as a time saver in 
switching service is recognized in industrial as well, as in 


Te DESIGN of locomotives for industrial service pre- 


notable chiefly because of their high capacity. They exert 
a maximum tractive effort of 68,000 Ib., which has not been 
exceeded by any other eight-coupled non-articulated locomo- 
tive thus far completed by these builders. The engines 
operate on rails weighing 85 to 100 lb. per yard. 

The boiler is of the straight top type with a wide firebox 
and has the unusual diameter for a switching locomotive of 
86 in. The front end of the firebox is supported by three 
rows of Baldwin expansion stays. The grates are arranged 

















Six-coupled Switcher with Young Valve Gear 


railroad yard service. The predominating characteristics 
of this class of power are simple, rugged construction and 
high capacity. 


Cambria Eight-Coupled Switcher 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works has recently delivered 
two eight-coupled switching locomotives to the Cambria 
Steel Company which were designed in accordance with the 
regular practice of the builders. The design is simple 
throughout, with all parts of ample strength for severe serv- 
ice. These locomotives operate on maximum grades of 1% 
per cent combined with curves of 12 deg. and they are 
capable of traversing curves as sharp as 24 deg. They are 


with drop-plates at the front and rear, and the ash pan has 
a single hopper of large capacity. A power operated fire- 
door is installed. The frames are six inches wide, of heavy 
construction, each frame being cast in one piece with a - 
single front section to which the cylinders are bolted. The 
transverse braces include steel castings at the second and 
third pairs of driving pedestals which extend the full length 
of the pedestal jaws. The frames are also braced transversely 
between adjacent driving wheels. The locomotives are cross 
equalized in front and the equalization system is divided be- 
tween the second and third pairs of driving wheels. 

The valve motion, which is controlled by a Ragonnet 
power reverse, is of the Walschaert type designed to give 
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the valves a lead of 14 in. ‘The crosshead links are attached 
directly to the wrist pins, an arrangement which simplifies 
the construction and reduces weight, and is desirable pro- 
vided there is room for a sufficiently long combination lever. 
With a maximum height limit of 14 ft. 834 in. and a width 
limit of 10 ft. 2 in., it was necessary to give careful atten- 
tion to the location of the boiler mountings. The sand boxes 
are four in number, placed two right and two left, and the 
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amount of space, has been placed at the side of the firebox 
on a level with the mud ring. The reverse shaft is placed 
between the second and third pairs of drivers; and the links, 
which are driven directly from the crosshead pins, are sup- 
ported by longitudinal bearers outside of the second pair of 
drivers. 

The main rods are connected to the rear driving wheels. 
The main stubs are of the strap type, fitted with adjustable 
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Elevation, Cambria Eight-coupled Switcher 


bell is mounted on the round of the boiler on the left hand 
side. The cab roof is shaped to conform to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad clearance diagram. 


Six-Coupled Switcher for Transfer Service 
Another heavy switching locomotive recently built by the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works is for the Chicago, West Pull- 
man & Southern. This is a six-coupled switcher and is one 
of the heaviest locomotives of this type ever constructed by 


cast steel wedges, and so designed that the brasses can be re- 
moved without taking down the straps. ‘The piston heads 
are of steel, and are made with a dished section to reduce 
weight. The boiler is of the straight top type with a wide 
firebox. The locomotive is equipped with a superheater and 
has a power operated fire door. 


Heavy Saddle Tank Locomotives 


The saddle tank type of locomotive still occupies a prom- 
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Saddle Tank Locomotive with Over 35,000 Lb. Maximum Tractive Effort 


these builders. It weighs 178,200 lb. and develops a trac- 
tive effort of 44,400 lb. 

The cylinders are 23 in. in diameter with a 28 in. stroke 
and piston valves 14 in. in diameter are used. The valves 
have a steam lap of 15/16 in. and are set with a 3/16 in. 
lead, the travel being 814 in. The maximum cut-off is 881% 
per cent. The Young valve gear is applied and is controlled 
by a Ragonnet power reverse which, owing to the limited 


inent place in industrial switching service. The additional 
load imposed by the water and fuel carried increases the 
factor of adhesion materially and where sustained boiler 
capacity is not the most important factor, locomotives of this 
class can render very effective service. In fact it is probable 
that the type would prove very useful in certain classes of 
railroad service as in coach yard work or more particularly 
in switching service around mine tipples. 
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The American Locomotive Company has recently de- 
signed an unusually heavy locomotive of this type which has 
met with considerable favor in industrial service. ‘The loco- 
motives are designed to operate on lines having 4 per cent 
grades and 12 deg. curves. Unusual flange wear is antici- 
pated and flange lubricators of the Swanson type are ap- 
plied. The locomotives have Westinghouse air brake equip- 
ment for train service and the American steam brake for 
locomotive use. On account of the restricted space available 
for the air pump, they are applied in such a manner that 
provision must be made for lowering them through the loco- 
motive cab. 

Three of these locomotives have been delivered to the 
Chino Copper Company, one to the Jeffrey Manufacturing 
Company and three to the Mesabi Iron Company. ‘The 
locomotives for the Mesabi Iron Company are equipped 
with superheaters. These engines have a tank capacity of 
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2,500 gal. and fuel capacity of 2™ tons. 
Principal Dimensions 


The principal dimensions of the locomotives described 


are as follows: 

Baldwin Locomotive Works American 
‘ ———, Locomotive Co. 
Six-coupled Saddle tank 
switchers locomctive 





Eight-coupled 
switchers 
General data: 

Tractive effort..... 
Factor of adhesion. 
Weight in working 
WOGRE esiccceces 
Weight of engine 
and tender...... 


68,000 Ib. 44,400 Ib. 35,100 Ib. 
4.0 4.0 4.7 


270,000 Ib. 178,200 Ib. 165,000 Ib. 


425,000 Ib. 338,700 Ib. 


Wheel base, driving 16 ft. 11 &&. 10 ft. 6 in. 
Wheel base, engine 
and tender...... 52 £t. 2 tm. AGT TRG Mh hives ew eee 
Cylinders: 
Diameter and stroke 27 in. by 30 in. 23 in. by 28 in. 21 in. by 26 in. 
Valves: 
ae 14 in. 14 in. 11 in. 
Wheels: 
Driving diameter ' 
over UTES 66 65.00% 56 in. 51 in. 50 in, 
Boiler: 
Working pressure.. 205 Ib. 180 lb. 180 Ib. 
De eee 86 in. 78 in. 62 in. 
Firebox, length and ; : 
Rene 114in. by 74% in. 90in. by 66in, 90% in. by 41% in. 
Tubes, number and . 
diameter ....... 237-2 in. 228-2 in. 128 ft. 2 in. 
Flues, number and : 
diameter ....... 40-514 in. 36-5%4 in. 19-514 in. 
Tubes and _ flues, ; 
ee Ee ees 14 ft. 11 in. 12 ft. 6 in. 10 ft. 6 in. 
Heating surface, 
tubes and flues... 2,710 sq. ft. 2,126 sq. ft. 982 sq. ft. 
Heating surface, 
ee nee 238 sq. ft. 158 sq. ft. 119 sq. ft. 
Heating surface, 
DN five atone. 2,948 sq. ft. 2,284 sq. ft. 1,101 sq. ft. 
Superheater heating 
WUFENCE occ60ses 750 sq. ft. 552 sq. ft. 227 sq. ft. 
Grate ATER .cccces 57 sq. tt. 41.2 sq. ft. 25.8 sq. ft. 
Tender: 
Water capacity.... 8.000 gal. 8.000 gal. 2,590 gal. 
Coal capacity...... 14 tons 14 tons 24 tons. 


Railway Executives Meet in New York 


HE MEMBER ROADS of the Association of Railway Exe- 
r cutives met in the board room of the New York, New 

Haven & Hartford in the Grand Central Terminal, 
New York, Friday, October 29. 

The attitude of the Association regarding the centraliza- 
tion of the settlement of labor disputes into the hands of ad- 
justment boards was discussed at some length. The Associa- 
tion as a result of this meeting has gone on record as op- 
posed to this centralization. Section 302 of the Transporta- 
tion Act, under which the railroads are prepared to demand 
freedom of action, reads that “railroad boards of labor ad- 
justment may be established by agreement between any car- 
rier, group of carriers as a whole, any employees or subordi- 
nate officials of carriers, or organization or group of organi- 
zations thereof.” 

The railway labor unions proposed to the Association that 
it join with them in certifying as a dispute to the National 
Railway Labor Board the question of the establishment of 
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these boards to decide all railway labor questions. The Asso- 
ciation refused to join in certifying this question as a dispute, 
taking the view that the decision of the question was not 
within the jurisdiction of the Board. It was pointed out 
that Section 302 of the Transportation Act provides for the 
formation of these labor boards upon the agreement of the 
carriers on the one hand and the employees on the other. The 
National Railway Labor Board, then, cannot make any man- 
datory decision without the consent of the railways; Section 
302 is not operative without the joint action of the employees 
and the carriers; and the Association has decided that it will 
not, as a whole, favor the establishment of the adjustment 
beards at the present time. Attention was called to the fact 
that the Association on September.8 requested a conference 
with the National Railway Labor Board on the question of 
the establishment of these adjustment boards. The Associa- 
tion asked that representatives of the employees and the pub- 
lic be admitted to the conference. The purpose of the confer- 
ence was simply to allow an exchange of views and a state- 
ment of position. ‘The Association did not concede the au- 
thority of the Board to hand down a decision in the case. As 
yet the Board has not granted the Association’s request for a 
conference. 
Increase in Per Diem 


The member roads of the American Railway Associa- 
tion have recently voted on the question of increasing the 
per diem rate from 90 cents to $1.10. A majority of the 
roads voted favorably but not enough to include the owner- 
ship of two-thirds the cars which was necessary for action. 
The meeting of the executives took up this matter and in 
view of this vote and the general reductions in prices of com- 
modities throughout the country it was voted, after some 
discussion, to suggest another vote on the increase in per diem 
on the basis of a proposed rate of $1.00. 

Some time was devoted to the reports of the various mem- 
bers concerning conditions on their lines. Heavier loading 
of cars and greater mileage pe? car per day were reported, 
showing that the campaign of the Association for ‘more 
transportation” is bearing fruit. The saving effected in 
speeding up car movement and in increasing the load per car 
was said to be equivalent to the addition of 500,000 new cars, 
with loading and mileage at the rate they stood when the 
roads were returned to their owners on March 1. Since that 
date the average daily mileage per car has increased from 
22.3 to 27.4 and the average tonnage per car from 28.3 to 
29.6. 

Other facts brought out at the meeting were that 135,000 
freight cars have been retired from service since federal con- 
trol because of their unfitness for further use, that the num- 
ber of locomotives out of service awaiting repairs is 19.7 per 
cent of the total in use, and that the number of freight cars 
in service today is somewhat less than the number at the 
expiration of federal control. 

No Discussion of New Rates 

No formal discussion took place concerning the reports of 
September earnings, the first under the increased rates. It 
was not thought best that any course of action or official 
opinion be decided in reference to the new rates until reports 
for the returns of a few more months were available. It is 
understood that the showing of the September earnings was 
a source of some disappointment to many, but some of the 
executives are said to have stated that the September returns 
were abnormal in many ways and that the full effect of the 
new rates would not be felt until November. 

The question of the determination of the percentage to be 
charged for depreciation of various forms of railroad prop- 
erty under Section 20 of the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended by the Transportation Act, was brought up and, 
after some discussion, referred’ to the valuation committee for 
further investigation. 
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George W. Stevens 


fell dead at the Greenbriar Hotel, White Sulphur 

Springs, W. Va., on November 3 while dictating to his 
stenographer. His death was due to paralysis. Mr. Stevens 
was 69 years old. He had been president of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio continuously since 1900 with the exception of the 
period of federal control when he was federal manager. 

Mr. Stevens attained the position of president of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio following a training in the operating depart- 
ment. He entered railway service as a messenger in the em- 
ploy of the Baltimore & Ohio in 1864 at the age of 13. He 
was employed by that road until 1870, when he became an 
agent on the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis, now part 
of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. Follow- 
ing three years service with that road he became a despatcher 
on the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific, now the Wabash, and 
he had worked his way up to 
the position of assistant gen- 
eral superintendent when 
seven years later he left to 
become general superintend- 
ent of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio. 

It would be very interest- 
ing to sketch the development 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio in 
these 30 years in which Mr. 
Stevens was connected with 
it. In 1890 when he became 
general superintendent the 
road had been out of the 
hands of receivers but a 
short time. It was then con- 
trolled by the Morgan inter- 
ests and Mr. Stevens was the 
man that those in charge 
finally selected to put it on its 
feet. The president of the 
road during the period in 
question—namely 1888 to 
1900 — was Melville E. 
Ingalls. Mr. Ingalls was a 
lawyer, and not an operating 
man, so that the actual oper- 
ation of the property was in 
the hands of Mr. Stevens, 
who at this time held the 
position of general superin- 
tendent and later that of gen- 
eral manager. In 1900 con- 
trol of the road passed to the New York Central and Pennsyl- 
vania Railroads. Mr. Ingalls resigned and Mr. Stevens suc- 
ceeded him as president on February 1, 1900. When control 
of the road again changed in 1906 to the syndicate headed by 
Edwin Hawley, and Frank H. Trumbull was elected chair- 
man of the board, Mr. Stevens was also continued in his 
position as president. It will thus be seen that Mr. Stevens 
served as operating head under no less than three different 
administrations. If federal control were included, one would 
say four. This indicates beyond question the respect paid to 
his knowledge of the Chesapeake & Ohio and his ability to 
operate it successfully. It will be noted, however, that Mr. 
Stevens was not at any time during his 30 years connection 
with the road its financial head. 

Enough has been said to indicate that Mr. Stevens’ sym- 
pathies were with the operating department. This will not 
be construed to mean, however, that he did not understand 
the importance of the duties of the other departments or that 
he failed to have a keen appreciation of their problems. As 
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an operating officer he was a strict disciplinarian. The stories 
told of him are to the effect that he had a temper by no means 
mild, but that when the storm was over, it was settled and 
all concerned were friends again. His popularity with the 
rank and file and with his fellow officers was noteworthy. 

An interesting sidelight on his ideas and character is 
shown in connection with his keen interest in Y. M. C. A. 
work. In the early nineties, when he was general superin- 
tendent, he assisted in the establishment of the first Y. M. 
C. A. on the Chesapeake & Ohio at Hinton, W. Va. This 
proved so successful, and so much was Mr. Stevens impressed 
with its success that he lent his practical and sincere co- 
operation, until today there is a railroad Y. M. C. A. at every 
division point on the Chesapeake & Ohio. Mr. Stevens had 
taken a great interest in the International Railroad Y. M. C. 
A. Conference, which will be held at Richmond, November 18 
to 21. It was largely because of his cordial invitation that 
Richmond was selected and he had made arrangements for 
co-operation, with special 
train service, etc. He had 
also sent out a personal letter 
to a large number of railroad 
officers to be present at a din- 
ner to be given, by him in 
connection with the confer- 
ence. Comment on_ these 
facts is hardly necessary. 

George W. Stevens was 
born at Utica, Ohio, in 1851. 
He attended school in his 
native town until the age of 
13. He began work in 1864 
on the Baltimore & Ohio, by 
which road he was employed 
for six years, first as a mes- 
senger boy, then as agent’s 
clerk, and later as an opera- 
tor. On February 1, 1870, 
he went to the Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati & St. Louis, now 
part of the Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
with which road he served 
successively as agent, des- 
patcher’s assistant and train 
despatcher. From 1873 to 
1890 he was employed by the 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific 
and its successors which now 
constitute the Wabash. For 
eight years of this period he 
was train despatcher. He 
was then for two years superintendent of the Ohio & Indiana 
division; for the next 314 years superintendent of the East 
ern division and from January, 1887, to 1890, assistant gen 
eral superintendent. He became connected with the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio on January 1, 1890, as general superintendent. 
He was later made general manager, and on February 1, 
1900, he was elected president of the property, succeeding 
Melville E. Ingalls. With the exception of the period of 
federal control, when he was federal manager, he held the 
position of president continuously until] his death. In 
March, 1910, he was also elected president of the Hocking 
Valley, and in July, 1910, president of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio of Indiana. 


THE MEXICAN POSTAL AUTHORITIES have arranged for air mail 
service between Mexico City and Tampico, a distance of about 
185 miles. The time to be taken for the trip, it is estimated, 
will be about three hours. 
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The Necessity for Automatic Train Control Devices’ 


The Failure of the Human Element at a Critical Moment Makes 


Necessary a Mechanical Check 


By W. G. Bierd 
President, Chicago & Alton 


great necessity for something much better, more perfect 

and more reliable than present train control devices. 
The progress of train control, as we have it today, has been 
steady but slow. Only a short time back we had very simple 
signals displayed through the operator by direction of the 
train dispatcher. Finally we worked out the block signal 
system in a crude form. That had only begun to be effective 
when the greatest and most perfect train control device of all 
was handed to us in the automatic air brake as we now 
know it; in the beginning, however, it was not automatic and 
was what we then knew as the straight air brake. The 
braking capacity was on the engine, and its use was entirely 
dependent upon the engineman’s application; the train, 
whether freight or passenger, long or short, was free. Bad 
results, collisions and breaking of equipment all followed 
when the automatic air brake was first developed. But it 
has been perfected to the high degree we now find it, so that 
when used properly we have an absolutely perfect train con- 
trol, assuming that the mechanism is working as it was con- 
structed to work. It has been so perfected that there is very 
little opportunity of failure. It is the operating man’s ex- 
perience with all of these devices which have been so ably 
perfected that we have perfect automatic train control, pro- 
viding the human agency operates as perfectly as the ap- 
paratus. 


Te Is, as is well known to all operating officers, a 


Failure of the Human Agency 


The failure of the human element is the thing now to be 
overcome. Nothing more would be needed than what the 
present automatic train control furnishes were it not for the 
failure of man. Therefore, we come to the point where we 
can no longer say automatic train control. We have to con- 
sider automatic train stopping. That is what we are seeking, 
and that function must be automatic. 

We have the failure of the flagman. His duties are simple 
and very plain. We can discipline, educate, school, and 
make a very perfect flagman, but we have never been able, 
and we must assume that we cannot control the weaknesses of 
that human agency. It is really remarkable what does occur 
when men fail in performing their duties. I have been in- 
vestigating such cases for a good many years, and I have 
been on the side to be investigated. I have made errors my- 
self, and I have found every other employee of a railroad 
makes errors. In the train service and engine service there 
are three outstanding reasons for men’s failure. For a long 
time failures were attributed to the drinking of liquor, and 
this was considered the greatest evil to contend with. It has 

en my experience, that railroad employees became a per- 

tly sober body of men some time back, so that the element 

‘intoxication has not been seriously prevalent for some little 
time, 

Yet other reasons exist. The largest number of failures 

* men in train service is due to various domestic troubles, 
such as illness in the family or illness of the man himself. 
Any thing that directly affects the harmony and peacefulness 
of the home, puts the man in an irresponsible frame of mind. 


T 


rom a talk made before the joint meeting of the Western Society of 
ineers and Chicago Sectional Committee, Signal Division, A. R. 
licago, October 21, 1920. 
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When the family or home is a subject of concern to him he 
broods and studies over that more than any other one thing. 
No matter how simple, how thorough rules may be, or what 
precautions have been taken, men have left the classroom, 
instructed in every respect in their duties and upon the rules, 
and yet the striking thing is the way in which they forget 
their obligations. ‘The mind ceases for that fatal moment to 
serve the man until the accident occurs, and because of that 
temporary derangement or absence of the mind, he makes a 
mistake. I have never yet found even an approach to the cure 
or remedy, and lack of safety is with us in the operation of 
trains, just so long as we rely on that human agency. A man 
ill is not fit to perform the duties of a locomotive engineer or 
a conductor, whose responsibility for the safety of the train 
is great. 

Another important thing that there is no means of over- 
coming is a man’s financial obligations. Just so long as 
things weigh down the mind to a degree that temporarily it is 
not a responsible one we must expect failures to occur. This 
has been emphasized more distinctly since our present method 
of signaling has been in effect than when we were dependent 
on the train order with the ordinary meeting point. Men have 
sat in their cabs knowing what the automatic signal was for, 
that it indicated caution or a positive stop, and yet have 
failed to observe or obey it and have allowed an accident to 
occur. 

Then again we have failures that it is never possible to 
clear up or satisfy ourselves about. 

If these things are true, and my experience has proved to 
me that they are true, then we must look for a truly auto- 
matic train control or train stop. That is what signal en- 
gineers have got to study and produce, if it is possible to do so. 
Automatic signal control of trains is about as near perfect as 
we could hope for, but it fails in that it cannot step in 
and perform the functions of the man when he fails. There- 
fore, we must look for and have that device, or mechanism, 
which will take the place of the man when he fails. 


The Train Control Problem 


We will have to rely upon the human agency for a time until 
those desired automatic devices are produced. 

What should we undertake to do? Deal with and study 
the entire question as a whole, or first consider terminal 
protection? Out in the country, on straightaway lines of 
road it is true that the speed is higher, and to that extent 
the hazard perhaps the greater. We have accidents upon 
these tracks and with this class of trains, but in the congested 


terminals many movements are being made at the same time. 
Shall we devote our efforts to terminal protection, first? 

My thought is that this is the first essential for the reason 
that, with any of the present mechanisms, as far as I know, 


the effect of high speed is not yet thoroughly overcome where 
the moving train and automatic control devices come in con- 
tact. I think that is the weakest point of any one of the 
present systems. We can work out the problem in congested 
terminals, because, as a result of present day operation, the 
speed of the trains and their approach is quite different there 
from what it is on high speed tracks. ‘ 

Next it would be desirable to consider important crossings. 
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At these places is located the only positive automatic stop 
that we now know, the derail, but this stop is attended always 
with disaster when the human agency fails. The railroad 
crossing is of great importance, and we must find something 
better than the present method of forcible stopping when the 
human failure occurs. 


Necessity for Better Protection 


It is no longer necessary to talk about the need of a better 
train control device. I doubt if any of us realizes in our 
own busy life and in our own small sphere, the loss of life 
and limb and personal injuries and death that are occurring 
in this country in the operation of our trains. This is still 
entirely too high to even think that it should be permitted 
to go on, when something better can be had. The loss of life 
runs into hundreds yearly. It does not seem possible that a 
word is necessary from me to impress upon any one the 
necessity of a better device, if such a better device is known. 
Therefore, I think it is as plain to each of you in your pro- 
fessional life as it is to me from an operating standpoint, 
that such a device is absolutely necessary. 

Congress has been interested in this subject for a long time, 
but not in the way it should have been. It was a passing in- 
terest. It directed the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
make certain investigations which were made and reported 
back to Congress. 

It hardly seems reasonable that such a process should have 
been permitted over the period of time that has passed. Con- 
gress is a large and unwieldy body of men, viewing things 
from different angles, slow to act, as a central government 
is always slow to act in such public things, while as public 
agents entrusted to protect the government, they are too prone 
to allow the individual, the corporation or the man himself 
to work out the device. Individuals were allowed to work 
out and perfect the signal. The government gave little help 
and assistance to bring about such a splendid device. The 
same was true with the air brake, and so on throughout the 
list. 

The Need for Government Help 

The government has done nothing in this important matter 
and it was said that if the railroads had expended the amount 
of money on developing the automatic train stop or control 
that they have upon signaling and interlocking plants, train 
control would be a developed reality today. 

I want to reverse that and say that if the United States 
government had expended as much money to develop a train 
control device as it has expended upon its agents traveling 
through the country to try to find out the details of what 
caused accidents and injured or killed people, we would have 
developed and perfected a train control device today. The 
railroads are practically in the hands of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Congress has taken a definite and direct 
step in the right direction, and it has said to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that “you are now empowered to say 
to and compel the railroads to develop and operate, as early 
as possible, these improved automatic train controls or train 
stops.” 

I believe that Congress should be appealed to through the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for a definite and ample 
appropriation of money with which to employ the best 
talent there is, divorcing the men from their many duties at 
home, and put them upon this task; let them develop and 
perfect it, and it will be unnecessary for this device to go 
through a long process of development as did the signal, the 
air brake and the other safety appliances on railroads today. 

Therefore, it is my conclusion, that our general govern- 
ment will not have performed its full duty until it has made 
proper appropriation and placed it in the hands of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, with direction that it shall be 
used to perfect this much needed device. 
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Wood Preservation Statistics for 1919 


IMBER PRESERVATION in the United States received a 

considerable impetus during 1919, which has served 

in some measure to overcome the gradual decline of 
this industry since the banner years of 1913 and 1914. This 
is the predominating fact brought out by the statistical report 
prepared by the United States Forest Products Service in 
co-operation with the American Wood Preservers’ Associa- 
tion and published in the annual proceedings of that organi- 
zation. 

According to these statistics the volume of wood 
treated in 1919 was 139,878,584 cu. ft. as compared with 
122,612,890 cu. ft. in 1918. The number of railroad cross- 
ties treated in 1919 was 37,567,927, as compared with 30,- 
609,209 in 1918. The amount of piling treated in 1919 was 
13,557,519 lin. ft. as compared with 12,286,517 lin. ft. in 
1918. In wood blocks there was a reduction in the total 
from 2,398,869 sq. yd. in 1918 to 1,795,687 sq. yd. in 1919. 
There was also a reduction in the treatment of cross arms, 
the total in 1919 being 121,507 or about one-sixth of the 
total for 1918. The treatment of construction timbers ag- 
gregated 144,742,477 ft. b.m., representing a healthy in- 
crease over the preceding year. 

With an increase in the activity in the timber treating in- 
dustry, there has been a corresponding increase in the con- 
sumption of preservatives in both foreign and domestic creo- 
sotes and in zinc chlorides. The total consumption of creo- 
sote was 65,556,247 gal., or over 12,000,000 gal. more than 
was reported the year before. Of the total for 1919, only 
11,268,379 gal. was imported creosote, although this repre- 
sents a large increase over the amount of this preservative 
imported in 1918. Zinc chloride is becoming an increas- 
ingly important factor in the timber preserving field as indi- 
cated by the consumption of 43,483,134 lb. of zinc chloride 
in the past year, exceeding the quantity used in 1918 by 12,- 
382,023 Ib. 

The table shows comparison of the consumption of pre- 
servatives from 1909 until 1919, inclusive. 


ConsuMPTION OF Woop PRESERVATIVES BY THE TREATING PLANTS OF THE 
UnittEp States, 1909 to 1919 
; Other Pre- 
Plants, Creosote (a), Zinc chloride, servatives (b), 
Year number gallons pounds gallons 
Seneetf EE CO e 64 51,431,212 16,215,107 (c) 
Pt Kwcwe daweadas 71 63,266,271 16,802,532 2,333,707 
a) ee ee ee 80 73,027,335 16,359,797 1,000,000 
ag Sr tee &4 83,666,490 20,751,711 3,072,462 
excsaccanues 93 108,373,359 26,466,803 3,885,738 
RS Aa Si eet Se {9.429.444 
eee 94 79,334,606 27,212,259 1 2°486.637 
, eee: TARR § 3,205,563d 
SPE ee aeneedwenenere 102 80,859,442 33,269,604 1 1.693.544 
rt ie ene ( 5.675.095¢ 
Ce Ey ee oe 117 90,404,749 26,746,577 ) she ty 
WE oosyedeevans 115 75,541,737 26,444,689 leg 
9/,090 
ee 107 52,776,386 31,101,111 eae roe 
. se Satin idl - - » 4] 592d 
Ee ee 108 65,556,247 43,484,134 ) 2,412,592 
t 102,011 


(a) Includes coal-tar creoscte and water-gas tar. 

(b) Includes refined coal-tar, corrosive sublimate, and carbolineum oils. 

(c) Statistics not available. 

(d) Paving oil. 

The number of railroad cross-ties treated in 1919 was 
37,567,927, as stated above. Of this total 26,662,277 were 
hewed and 10,905,650 sawed. Oak ties which formerly led 
in quantity treated dropped to second place with a total of! 
13,082,530, pine ties taking first place with a total of 13,- 
896,820. Douglas fir ties were third with 4,085,950, and 
western pine fourth with 1,641,265. 

As was the case in 1918 more cross-ties were treated witl 
zinc chloride than with creosote. The number of ties that 
were injected with the first-named preservative was 19,637, 
448, while 14,979,405 ties were treated with creosote. A 
total of 2,950,074 ties were given the emulsion treatment 
and 1,000 ties were treated with miscellaneous preservatives 
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The Bridge and Building Convention at Atlanta 


Reports on Forms for the Inspection of Structures and on the 


Reclamation 


Annual Convention of the Bridge and Building Asso- 

ciation which was held in Atlanta, Ga., on October 
26-28, inclusive, was published in the issue of last week. 
Owing to lack of space it was necessary to hold out two re- 
ports which. are abstracted below, together with a report on 
the closing business of the convention. 


T°”: REPORT of the principal activities of the Thirtieth 


Forms 
for Bridge Inspection 


and serve as a standard pattern, 
of recommendation must conform 


Report on Standard 


To fulfill all the needs 
any series of forms worthy 
to the following principles: 

1. Facility in recording notes and saving the man in 
the field all unnecessary and onerous labor is a first requisite. 

2. A diagram, sketch, or caricature of the structure to be 
inspected is a distinct necessity. 

3. Provision for accurately recording conditions and find- 
ings which can be interpreted correctly in a review of the 
notes by anyone at any time subsequent to the inspection is 
essential. 

4. Clarity of reference in the notes to any particular mem- 
ber so that the thought of the inspector cannot be miscon- 
strued is of prime importance. 

5. Utilization of the notes for maintaining correct office 
records of the consist of structures presents the best and most 
economical method known. 

6. Provision for the compiling of field notes in a readily 
accessible form for subsequent use and future reference in 
the office is imperative. 

7. A minimum of labor and expense must be involved in 
equipping the inspector with a concise and compact record 
of the consist of structures and findings of previous inspec- 
tions. 

8. The inspection is only the first step in the maintenance 
of structures, and the inspector’s notes form the basis of 
the entire program of work. Forms, therefore, must facili- 
tate the work of compiling bills of materials, making requisi- 
tions, and the issuance of shipping directions without error 
or confusion. 

9. Any common standard proposed must be adaptable to 
all railroads regardless of mileage or form of operating or- 
ganization, sufficiently comprehensive to cover all types of 
structures, and adequately elastic to permit of general or 
detailed expansion. 

10. Simplicity and economy consistent with the end 
sought dictate that the number of forms be a minimum. 

With these premises as a guide, the work of preparing a 
series of standard forms was undertaken. Some scheme of 
forms embodying sketches of structures was first considered. 
This immediately suggested the segregation of metal from 
wooden bridges. The sketch system was finally abandoned 
as entirely impracticable. Final recourse was had to the 
method of symbolic reference and forms worked out along 
this line. As the work and study progressed, it was evident 
that, by this method, one style of forms could be made to 
cover every type of bridge structure used. Great difficulty 
was encountered in symbolizing the different types of struc- 
tures and kinds of construction. ‘The symbols, as finally 
adopted, consist usually of the initial letter of the word or 
words by which the structure or kind of construction is cus- 
tomarily described. 


of Materials 


With these conditions as a basis a series of four forms 
were presented, the first being a key to structural types and 
kinds of construction, the second a record on which is entered 
the formation as to the type, consist or make up of the struc- 
ture, the third designed for use with culverts, cattle guards 
and other structures for which the second form is not adapted 
and the fourth for both detailed and summarized results of 
the inspection. A card index system of records for culverts 
was also presented. 

Arthur Ridgway (D. & R. G.); 
W. A. Clark (D. & 1. Rs J. T.. Barvey Gb. @& Aa); RL 
Helick (Penna.); C. W. Lentz (I. C.); M. E. Nelson 
(A.C. L.); J. J. Tayler CK. C. $.) Committee. 


G. E. Boyd (D. L. & W.); 


Report on the Reclamation of Bridge, 
Building and Water Supply Materials 


Changing conditions cause us to be constantly on the alert 
and we find ourselves frequently changing our points of 
view. This is nowhere revealed more forcibly than in our 
attitude toward the reclamation of building materials. That 
which was not worth the trouble of picking up a few years 
ago has so increased in value that it is very much worth while 
to spend considerable labor to reclaim it for further use. 

On the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul an effort is made 
to utilize all timber and lumber taken out of old structures to 
the best possible advantage. Bridge stringers that are too 
short for use in standard openings are resawed to sizes that 
will make sills for hand car houses, coal and oil houses, and 
outbuildings around smaller stations, and skids in the lumber 
yard. This material is given a treatment of carbolineum at 
the time it is resawed. Bridge ties are also resawed and 
pieces that are free from defects are used to make spacing 
blocks between ties on iron bridges, while such as are defec- 
tive are used in loading concrete pipe to prevent the sections 
of pipe from coming in contact with each other. Much of the 
above material is also used for car stakes. The rippings 
from the resawing are used to make crates for material that 
cannot be shipped open. The usable portions of brace plank 
are cut to lengths in multiples of two feet and are used in 
highway crossings or sent out to concrete crews for use as 
runways or platforms on which to unload material. Cedar 
pile heads are sent to the mill and returned as shingles. Piles 
that have been pulled because of line changes and that are in 
good condition are used as foundation piles under masonry. 
At the company’s Milwaukee shops a great deal of second 
hand bridge material is worked up for flat car floors, and 
such as is not good enough for that is converted into coal and 
grain door boards. At the Tomah plant second hand one- 
inch lumber is sorted into three grades; first grade, all lum- 
ber that is considered suitable for concrete forms above the 
ground level; second grade, such as can be used for concrete 
forms below the ground line; third grade, all short pieces or 
such as are split or have defects that can be cut out are used 
in the manufacture of boxes such as are used by the store 
department for shipping switch bolts and other material, and 
works off very rapidly. All 3-in. by 6-in. lumber is sorted 
into two grades, putting into the first grade such as can be 
used for concrete forms while the shorter lengths are classed 
as second grade and used as car stakes. All of this material 
is graded at the time of unloading and each grade is kept 
separate where it can be gotten at readily. 

On the Philadelphia and Reading the materials recovered 
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by the bridge department are turned over to the stores de- 
partment for reclamation. A large number of bridge ties 9 
in. by 12. in. by 12 ft., after having been in service about 18 
years, have become bad on top to a depth of several inches. 
It is found that about 95 per cent of them are solid in the 
dap over the girders or bridge chords. When these ties are 
taken off all spikes are removed and they are then shipped to 
the saw mill and five inches of the top sawed off, leaving a tie 
7 in. by 9 in. by 12 ft. in good condition for use on industry 
trestles and places where the lighter tie will answer. The 
cost of loading, transporting, sawing and shipping from the 
mill to the store yard is much less than the cost of new ties, 
and they will last from 7 to 8 years on commercial trestles. 
Valves, that were considered worn out, are taken out and 
repaired at the shops at comparatively small cost, making 
them practically as good as new. 

On the Kansas City Southern hardware recovered from 
old trestles, such as bolts, washers and spikes, is all used 
again in the reconstruction of the trestle as far as usable. 
Guard rail bolts that cannot be reused as such are used in 
place of boat spikes or line spikes. Old chord bolts or sway 
brace bolts similarly damaged are used for drift bolts. By 
this plan it is found necessary to purchase very few drift 
bolts or boat spikes. The same rule is applied to water 
service material. When renewing wooden tubs, water tanks, 
etc., all usable material such as supports, staves and hoops is 
salvaged and used for replacing decayed staves or weak hoops 
and supports on other old tanks of similar construction. All 
second hand pipe is recovered and when necessary the ends 
are cut off and rethreaded. Globe valve seats are reground 
and the serviceable parts of old valves are used in making 
repairs. The same plan is followed with pumps. Only such 
parts are scrapped as cannot be used for repair work. 

On the New York, New Haven and Hartford recovered 
water pipe of 3-in. diam. or over, that is not good for high 
pressure, is used for drain pipe, and old leaky valves are sent 
to the storekeeper to be repaired. 

On the Lehigh Valley a portable gasoline engine and cir- 
cular saw are set up at the various places and the lumber 
taken out and sawed to sizes suitable in other work. The 
cost of sorting and sawing second-hand lumber ranges from 
$6 to $10 per thousand, depending on the quantity of lumber 
involved. Eye bars from iron bridges are sent to the locomo- 
tive shop for general use; I-beams, angles and heavy plates 
are usually taken in stock for future use; heavy floor beams 
of double track bridges are retained for use as longitudinal 
girders; deck plate girders are doubled up and reused; heavy 
double track girders are used for single track bridges, and 
such material as cannot be reused is disposed of as scrap as it 
comes from the bridge without cutting it apart. In removing 
water station material, a careful examination is made of all 
parts. In the case of pipe lines, when accessible, the joints 
are heated with an acetylene torch and the pipe and lead are 
stored for future use; in case of fixtures partly defective, the 
defective parts are renewed and fitted to other fixtures for 
reuse. Wrought pressure pipe which has become defective 
can often be used for wire conduits, saving the purchase of 
new conduit pipe. Any valves removed are carefully ex- 
amined, any damaged or worn parts replaced and the valves 
again put in use. The extreme rise in the cost of all ma- 
terials makes it imperative that the utmost use be obtained 
from all materials; while the cost of labor has also advanced, 
the use of mechanical means for salvaging and reclaiming 
materials reduces the cost of handling, and should generally 
show a considerable profit. It also conserves the available 
supply of new material and in a measure assists in keeping 
the prices from mounting still higher. 

On the New York Central many old bridge ties are sent 
to the mill and resawed into frog blocking, this one item 
alone saving many thousands of dollars vearly. Oak pile 
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butts are resawed into track shims. Old trestle timber is used 
over as far as possible. 

On the Baltimore & Ohio large shops have been organized 
and are in operation at Martinsburg and Zanesville for the 
reclamation of old bridges, frogs, switches, track appliances, 
water station material, turntables, hand cars, baggage trucks, 
track scales and miscellaneous maintenance of way work. 
The shop at Martinsburg has been in operation for a number 
of years and has very clearly demonstrated its practical value 
and economy. In the rebuilding of bridges old spans are 
strengthened for branch lines and highway bridges. The 
cost of the work runs approximately 40 per cent of what new 
bridges would cost after allowing scrap value for the material. 
Short turntables of 60 ft. and under are worked over, the 
girders inverted and the necessary floor system installed for 
highway bridges. On water station work it has been found 
practicable to rebuild a great number of pumps at a price far 
below what it would cost to purchase new, including the 
scrap value of the pumps. 

The Chicago & North Western has three saw mills for 
working up old second-hand bridge timbers, located at Boone, 
Ia., Winona, Minn., and Norfolk, Neb. The two former 
are electrically equipped while the latter is operated by a 
gasoline engine of 30h. p. Bridge timbers are sawed into all 
sizes of smaller standard material and the lumber used for 
small buildings of every description. Cedar pile heads are 
sawed into shingles. Other pile heads are used for jack 
handles, car stakes, etc. 

G. T. Richards (C. M. & St. P.), chairman; P. Aagaard 
(I. C.); F. E. Schall (L. V.); J. J. Murphy (S. P.); W. A. 
Pettis (N. Y. C.); G. W. Andrews (B. & O.): J. J. Wishart 


(N. Y., N. H. & H.); W. J. Jackson (C. & N. W.), committee. 


Election of Officers 


At the annual election of officers of the Bridge and Build- 
ing Association on Thursday morning the following officers 
were elected: President, W. F. Strouse, chief engineer, Pub- 
lic Service Commission of Maryland, Baltimore, Md.; first 
vice-president, C. R. Knowles, superintendent water service, 
Illinois Central, Chicago; second vice-president, Arthur 
Ridgeway, assistant chief engineer, Denver & Rio Grande, 
Denver, Colo.; third vice-president, J. S. Robinson, division 
engineer, Chicago & North Western, Chicago; fourth vice 
president, J. P. Wood, supervisor of bridges, Pere Marquette, 
Saginaw, Mich.; secretary-treasurer, C. A. Lichty, Chicago 
& North Western, Chicago. Members of the executive com 
mittee were chosen as follows: One year: A. B. McVay, 
supervisor of bridges, Louisville & Nashville, Evansvilk 
Ind.; J. H. Johnston, Grand Trunk, Montreal; E. T. How 
son, Railway Age, Chicago; two years: C. W. Wright, mas 
ter carpenter, Long Island, Jamaica, N. Y.; G. A. Manthey 
assistant superintendent of bridges and buildings, Soo Lin 
Marquette, Mich.; E. K. Barrett, supervisor bridges an 
buildings, Florida East Coast; St. Augustine, Fla. Ne 
York City selected as the location for the next convention 

The annual dinner was held at the City Club Wednesd 
evening. Part of Wednesday afternoon was devoted to 
inspection of the new Hills Parks shops and the Chatt 
hoochee River bridge of the Nashville, Chattanooga & S 
Louis by special train. Following adjournment on Thu: 
day noon a party attended a barbecue at Stone Mountai 
gcing by special train over the Georgia Railroad 


SEVEN TICKET SELLERS of the Pennsylvania Railroad at t 
terminal station at New York City were dismissed on Oct 
ber 31, and a statement given out by the railroad 
says that these clerks had accepted gratuities from pass« 


for favoring them in the sale of space in Pullman cars, | 
ing back space from passengers who did not pay more 
the regular price. 

















November 5, 1920 


Heavy Freight Traffic Continues 


WaSsHINGTON, D. C. 
HE NUMBER OF CARS of revenue freight loaded passed 
‘i the million mark for the second time this year during 
the week ended October 16, according to reports re- 
ceived by the Car Service Division of the American Railway 
Association. The total for the week, 1,005,663, was 4,124 
less than that for the week of October 2, but was 33,000 
greater than that for the corresponding week of 1918. There 
was an increase in the loading as compared with the cor- 
responding week of 1919 in all districts except the Central 
Western and an increase as compared with 1918 in all dis- 
tricts. Increases were shown as compared with 1919 in the 
number of cars loaded with coal, coke, forest products, ore 
and merchandise and miscellaneous freight combined, but 
decreases in the number of cars loaded with grain and grain 
products and livestock. The coal loading was 227,642 as 
compared with 217,416 in 1919. The report follows: 
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supply. The withdrawal of Service Order No. 10, the com- 
mission said, leaves in force no priorities except a general 
priority of coal over other traffic moving in open top cars 
suitable for coal loading, and about 170,000 cars have been 
specially released from that priority order for the movement 
of building and road materials and certain perishables, such 
as sugar beets. The commission did not mention the priority 
order issued for Navy coal to be shipped to tidewater, doubt- 
less because that order was not issued on account of the 
transportation emergency, but under the general war powers, 
to enable the Navy to purchase its coal at a lower price. It 
is the general assumption among those in touch with the coal 
transportation situation that the general coal priority order 
may be withdrawn in the next two weeks, as the suspension 
of Service Order No. 10 should enable the mines and rail- 
roads to take care of the central territory, in which there has 
been a shortage of coal for domestic use, and also should make. 
more fluid the movement of traffic throughout that territory 
and enhance the general car supply. 








REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 


SuMMaRy—-ALL Districts; Comparison or Totats Tuts Year, Last YEAR, Two YeEArRs Aco, For WEEK Enpine Saturpay, Ocroser 16, 1920 


Total 


revenue freight loaded Received from connections 
- 
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Corre- Corte- Corre- Corre- 
Grain This sponding sponding This sponding sponding 
and grain Live Forest Mdse. Miscel- year, year, year, year, year, year, 

Districts Year products _— stock Coal Coke products Ore L.C. L. laneous 1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 

MOMNER. acsacwwsse 1920 6,456 3,206 58,067 3,751 8,553 10,609 47,431 99,379 237,451 : cine ASME | Sipks aire eee 
1919 6.756 3,672 58,641 3,006 8,105 6,095. 25,651 121,795. ....... 233,721 225,936 ....... 255,860 259.170 
Allegheny ........ 1920 2,472 3,512 70,670 5,694 4066 14.323 37,828 75,924 214,489  wcceccs cdveaen ECE WOY -kcu ess | seen ies: 
1919 3,083 ° 3,640 65,691 3,224 4,458 Ser 4015: F545? sicccas 200,531 206,270 22.455. 147,404 171,725 
Pocahontas ...... 1920 81 471 23,834 772 1,839 336 2,646 ¥;009  S7,608% ce ccxex ere etcee ERQNG GakéGes, scones 
1919 176 446 22,786 604 2.070 264 120 9966 .....: "36,184" 35.363 sins 20,110 24,596 
Southern. 2.000% 1920 3,063 2,715 29,059 1,570 19,756 3,345 36,707 SUee LIRA. sistas \Gecacns FIG Kcamsade eimalies 
1919 3,093 3,169 26,557 319 18,637 4,147 . 20,629  56,402° ....... 132,953 115,648 cseccs 76,912 70,621 
Northwestern .... 1920 14,020 9,701 11,568 1,732 15,368 46,565 29,140 40,043 166,935 2 nescce) scceses BPGGG. ccna —aonwene 
1919 14,407 11,474 14,155 745 15,946 31,211 23,400 WGOe scwcses BORF2S PSO cauccs 54,527 91,908 
Central Western... 1920 10,202 12,926 27,458 468 5,945 3,017 30,914 Biwee TEE SMe Agnicwus caseeales PA BUO. ~nxcalerstiial ducer 
1919 21,275 16,910 23,021 386 5,729 2,372 24,279 58,468 ....... 142,440 127,878 Pre 79,449 67,066 
Southwestern ..... 1920 3,684 2,865 6,986 152 7,146 371 17,795 31,789 70,788 ....... ites aes SEGNe. Sinacen> * Soak 
1919 4,227 3,509 6,565 151 6,116 256 ESIFS BSCR ka icwews Ga,00t SO0R8 aecias 50,683 54,375 
Total, all roads... 1920 39,978 35,395 227,642 14,139 62,673 76,534 204,461 344,841 1,005,663 ....... .....++ 682,463 ....... 9 ceeeees 
1919 43,017 42,820 217,416 8,435 61,061 53,334 148,279 397,716 .....6. O7ROFE: akncsGe “ee eR oe re 
DOU Siseccs Gcaccee Gigeeee -ceieewee scene. AGECSee Sates pares isetees oeaen <kteaa 723,531 
Increase compared. 1919 .....-- secoces 10,226 5,704 1,612 23,200 Ls ae + BSSBS co ccece seccees ceessss sovcves  cesiever 
Decrease compared 1919 3,039 PAAR. dks ak nseaaRee) ARORA CEES ree. eee pier 52,875 er er TEAR xe00eas,. creemos 
Sucreeee COMENETeR, TUTE coccces Saisevics <ctoseas Geaeens Sevens 695604“ Nereeesia) Sesewes PEGE “asutlenis: veneowut SRere ES Mantnielete”  <ayveminate 
Decrease compared 1918 ...c006 cecccee covcsee cecccee seoce exe eigen: acecawteie mauererasset on BEDGS ksaccss ove 


*L.C. L. merchandise loading figures for 1920 and 1919 are not comparable as some roads are not able to Separate their L.C.L. freight and 
miscellaneous of 1919. Add merchandise and miscellaneous columns to get a fair comparison. 








Accompanying this increase in business there was a de- 
crease in the car shortage amounting to 6,000 cars. For the 
week ending October 15 the average daily shortage was 69,- 
517, including 31,000 box cars and 26,000 coal cars, as com- 
pared with 75,336 for the week ending October 8. The re- 
duction in the shortage was due partly to the clearing of the 
congestion at terminals and in part to a lessened demand for 
cars. 

The accumulations of freight cars on hand in excess of 
current movement during the week ending October 22 were 
reduced to 39,807 cars, of which 17,390 were held awaiting 
export or coastwise movement. This represents a decrease of 
nearly 4,000 cars in a week. Particularly satisfactory is the 
reduction in the number of cars held for reconsignment, which 
was 2,572. In July there were over 3,500 cars held for re- 
consignment but the later figures show that the restriction of 
the reconsignment privilege authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has had its effect. 


Coal Situation Shows Marked Improvement 


As illustrating the improvement in the coal situation, the 
interstate Commerce Commission, in a press notice issued 
last week in connection with its suspension of the lake prior- 
ity order, called attention to the fact that since October 15 
it has not been found necessary to issue a priority order for 
any public utility or government agency, as the needs of such 
institutions have been taken care of out of the current car 


Coal Production 

According to preliminary estimates of the Geological Sur- 
vey, the production of soft coal during the week ended Oc- 
tober 23 was 12,146,000 net tons, an increase of 45,000 tons 
over the revised figure for the preceding week. This repre- 
sents the third week in which the output has exceeded 12,- 
000,000 tons and telegraphic reports of loadings on Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday of the following week indicate that 
complete returns will again pass the 12,000,000 line. 
Production during the first 252 working days of the year has 
been 440,462,000 net tons, which is about 4314 million tons 
behind 1918, but nearly 51 million tons ahead of 1919. The 
percentage of full time output lost on account of transporta- 
tion disability during the week ending October 16 is report- 
ed as 20.8. A further increase marked the dumping of bitu- 
minous coal at Lake Erie ports during the week ended October 
23 and the cumulative lake movement from the beginning of 
the season stood at 18,962,000 net tons, as against 26,472,000 
in 1918 and 21,423,000 in 1919. Congestion at Lake Erie 
ports continues, according to the Geological Survey report, 
and on October 29 there were on hand awaiting dumping 
11,088,000 cars, with an additional 6,016 cars due to arrive 
within the next 24 hours. The movement to tide also con- 
tinued in volume during the week ended October 26 and the 
all rail movement to New England, which had fallen off some 
time during the second week of October, recovered again in 
the week ended October 23. 
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According to the estimates made by the Car Service Division 
soft coal production again exceeded 12,000,000 tons during 
the week ended October 30, making the fourth consecutive 
week during which the output exceeded 12,000,000 tons. 
Production this week was expected to drop because of the 
election day holiday. 

More coal was transported by the railroads during the week 
ended October 16 than in any previous week this year, ac- 
cording to reports compiled by the Car Service Division. The 
total number of cars loaded with coal of all kinds, including 
railroad fuel as well as commercial coal, was 254,361, an in- 
crease of 10 cars over the preceding week and an increase of 
6,402 cars or 3 per cent, over the corresponding week of 1919. 
The loading of bituminous coal was 213,030 cars, an in- 
crease of 183 as compared with the previous week, and an 
increase of 6,073 cars over the corresponding week of 1919. 
There were also 5,217 cars of lignite and 36,114 cars of an- 
thracite. The anthracite loading was 153 cars greater than 
for the preceding week but 225 cars less than for 1919. 

The cars required for coal loading were 375,994, as com- 
pared with 338,435 in the corresponding week of 1919. The 
cars placed during the week were 306,264, as compared with 
289,867 in 1919. The percentage of requirements filled was 
81 as compared with 86 in the corresponding week of 1919. 
The coal loading by districts was as follows: 


Cars loaded 
Districts 1920 1919 
Bituminous 
Eastern a ; PE a 36,573 
Allegheny ...... —e -tieeresaeweds See 67,895 
Pocahontas rer dimaiWaedawexeat Lae 25,292 
Southern ....... ae tear een eae . ae 29,077 
Northwestern j ti nvawed 9,770 7,698 
Central Western e eens wewe-< alee 32,265 29,410 
Southwestern eau §. 34 Gméln ahecm ee Wb al end aa, are 10,912 
Grand tetal, bituminous . 213,030 206,957 
Lignite coal 
Northwestern zs anal dscns Sai aan ak peak Sezer ete SEAT : 1,526 1,341 
Central Western Toy Gar ee ERE a ericnns eae 3,179 2,915 
Southwestern Fe oe ES 512 404 
Grand total, lignite.... Lhe nisin dt dak eke 5,217 4,660 
Anthracite coal 
Besterm ..... Aa akeas ; a alin esis a 23,071 24,272 
COOP COE ECO rer te rer 13,043 12,070 
Ciel Geet MORON, og oodles wee ceoneeeows 36,114 36,342 
All 1 
IE MI oo ore oe kc a tears a eee wae a 254,361 247,959 


The Car Service Division has issued the following sum- 
mary of general conditions as of October 29: 


Summary of General Conditions 


Box cars—Requirements continue heavy. There is addi- 
tional evidence of increased demand for cars for grain load- 
ing. While the offerings have not been as heavy as expected, 
it has not been possible to supply all cars required, and at 
some points grain is on the ground awaiting movement. Ad- 
ditional orders have been placed calling for a heavy move- 
ment of box cars to western grain-carrying roads in an effort 
to improve the present situation. The loading of ventilated 
box cars with dead freight must be confined to points in di- 
rect line to home roads, in order to build up supply for heavy 
fall movement of perishable freight. 

Auto cars—There has been a decrease in the demand for 
automobile cars on account of reduced manufacturing sched- 
ules. Such cars should continue to be loaded to auto manu- 
facturing territory. Cars should not be moved empty except 
when specifically ordered. 

Stock cars—Demand heavy for protection of stock load- 
ing and for building up supply on Western lines for move- 
ment of range cattle and sheep, and efforts must be continued 
to move cars either to owning lines, or in accordance with 
specific orders issued for necessary relocation. 

Refrigerator cars—There is continued heavy demand 
for refrigerators in all sections, particularly in eastern, mid- 
dle western and extreme western territory, and it is necessary 
that all railroads continue drive to promptly release and move 
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refrigerators to loading territory in accordance with current 
orders. 

Open top cars—The production of bituminous coal 
should average better than 12,000,000 tons per week for the 
month of October, which is a very satisfactory increase over 
preceding months. As a result of Service Orders of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission supplemented by the special 
efforts of the individual railroads a substantial improvement 
has been made in car placements on the greater number of coal 
loading roads. The movement of coal to upper lake ports is 
now progressing on a satisfactory basis and it is felt that th 
fuel stocks ‘in the northwest will have been fully replenished 
before navigation formally closes. It continues of urgent im- 
portance that all roads police existing instructions with re- 
spect to the handling of coal carrying equipment, observing in 
particular the Service Orders of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that maximum use of coal cars will be had dur- 
ing this period of emergency. 

Flat cars—Demand for this type of equipment continues 
to exceed the supply in the southeast for lumber and log load- 
ing. Flats should be promptly released and moved in accord- 
ance with specific orders to the territories as directed. 

Cars for Grain 

In a bulletin to the railroads the Car Service Division says 
that in view of the shortage of box cars for grain and grain 
products loading, it is manifest that every effort should be 
made to conserve cars suitable for that class of loading. Re 
ports occasionally come to the office of good grain cars used 
for loading fertilizer, hides and other similar freight, thereby 
making the cars unsuitable for grain, flour and other com 
modities subject to damage by the odor remaining in the cars. 
There are so many freight cars suitable only for rough 
freight that there should be little difficulty in arranging dis- 
tribution in such a way as to avoid the cause of complaints 
mentioned above, the bulletin says. 
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And There Is More to Fill the Bottles When They A 
Empty 
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One Way to Save Cars 


HE USE of 50 automatic side-dump, self-clearing cars in 
T ash disposal service on the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, whereby the cars are loaded by a clam shell 
bucket and overhead crane and unloaded with a minimum 
of attendance and no loss of time, is an object lesson in the 
reduction of car usage. It is estimated that the employment 
of these 50 dump cars effects a saving of 200 revenue earn- 

















How Not to Unload Refuse 


ing cars. In addition to this, it has practically eliminated 
the labor cost in unloading and having eliminated this ele- 
ment the road is now able to dispose of the ashes with a 
degree of regularity and dispatch not possible with previous 
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The foregoing deals only with ash disposal or waste pro- 
duced by the railroads in their own operations. This in 
some sections of the country, at least, is a small amount com- 
pared with the total waste material handled, since in indus- 
trial sections the railroads handle a large amount of the 
waste produced by the industries. 

Some idea of the cost in labor and car service entailed in 
the use of ordinary gondolas or bottom dump cars in the 
wasting of slag, cinders or other refuse will be obtained from 
a study of the table showing the average wasting cost to 
roads in the Pittsburgh district for a period of six months 
ending June 30, 1918. (The cost today with the same meth- 
ods would show even higher totals than these figures for two 
years ago, owing to the increased cost of labor at the present 
time.) Of particular interest are the figures for car deten- 
tion, which range from 5.6 to 12.2 days, figures which are 
obviously out of proportion to the service performed. 

A further study of this matter will go to show that the 
principal difficulty has been in the methods of unloading 
the cars. Many of the railroads have installed car loading 
facilities, such as locomotive cranes, ditchers, grab buckets, 
etc., but have not given similar attention to the methods of 
unloading. The loading of hopper cars and gondolas with 
waste materials in most cases involves hand unloading. The 
general effect of this condition is to render it very easy to get 
these materials into the cars, after which they are subjected 
to considerable delay until the necessary labor can be gath- 
ered to unload them, and there is obviously a great difference 
between the time necessary to shovel out a car and that re- 








AVERAGE COSTS OF WASTING SLAG, REFUSE, ETC., FOR THE 


Labor and work Average 
Total train service. Average car 
ears Unloading cost distance detention 
unloaded _ plus 10 per cent hauled days 
fee ae eee 11,202 $376,938 44.5 10 
Be eee ce ete iclareis acai 7,882 298,887 27.2 12.2 
AO A ee 2,644 71,037 31.36 6.42 
St eee 2.731 42,248 80.56 5.96 
r= : rs 12,475 259,798 $3.53 5.9 
je a a eee ee 7,231 251,594 70.6 11.08 
dR: SR are eee 2,396 70,705 57 5.6 
IED dis. gi rabies 46,561 $1,371,207 50.6 8.55 
*Estimated. 


PERIOD OF SIX MONTHS FROM JANUARY 1 TO JUNE 30, 1918 
Average 
weight Car Total Total 
per car value cc st cost 
tons per day lransportation cost per car per ton 
44 61.4¢ 3 mills per ton per mile $45.66 $1.038 
46.18 33 3 mills per ton per mile 42.02 91 
45.99 24.87 3 mills per ton per mile 32.79 713 
41.5 54.6 3 mills per ton per mile 29.02 .70 
43 74 3 mills per ton per mile 31.76 74 
44.95 * 36.62 3 mils] per ton per mile 48.39 1.076 
45 56.27 3 mills per ton per mile 40.35 89 
44.26 Sa ss uchitatays Sete asere Wie NOE ee $40.39 $0.9126 

















methods. These cars are balanced door dump cars built by 
the Clark Car Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. The group of 
three photographs illustrate how these cars are loaded and 
unloaded with a minimum of labor and with the material 


quired to dump it by the simple turning of an air valve 
handle. 

This matter is one of special importance to the railroads 
serving the iron and steel centers, owing to the burden placed 
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Loading with a Clam Shell—Dumping in a Few Seconds Time with the Track Clear 


lumped at a distance from the rail that clears the track 
ntirely. 

In contrast with these methods is that shown in the single 
‘hotograph where the car is being unloaded laboriously by 
nand labor. Back of such methods is a tremendous misuse of 
railway cars which might be considered the prevailing prac- 
ice at the majority of engine terminals over the country. 


upon them of disposing of large quantities of slag and other 
waste produced by the steel industry. For every ton of steel 
produced, either the steel company or the railroads must dis- 
pose of several tons of waste material. It is in connection 
with this service that the character of the equipment used 
is of great importance. Railway officers have objected to 
the use of special equipment in this service because it in- 
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volves an empty return haul, but a proper allowance for de- 
creased labor charge, reduction in the number of cars in- 
volved and release of other cars for revenue service will show 
an advantage in the cost of the special equipment in most 
cases. The average haul for a large proportion of waste 
material is very short, and aside from the “dollars and cents” 
consideration, unloading by air pressure is an automatic 
operation, while it is not possible to unload cars by hand 
unless labor is available. The idea that increased motive 
power service is required in the case of the empty return 
of the dump cars, does not take into consideration the fact 
that about one-fifth of the number of cars would handle 
this disposal service, and that this reduction in the number 
of cars involved would naturally reduce the locomotive move- 
ments at terminals. 

Another fact to consider in the purchase of special equip- 
ment is that its particular applicability to a certain class of 
service does not preclude the use of cars of the type used on 
the Lackawanna in regular revenue service, if necessary. 
While this would be unwarranted under ordinary circum- 
stances, there is nothing about the construction of the car 
to make them unsuitable for such use and it is not uncom- 
mon to use them in this way when they are being shipped 
to the point of their regular service. 


Electrification of the English Railroads 


LonpDoNn. 
HE ELECTRIFICATION of Railways Advisory Committee 
T appointed by the Minister of Transport in Great Britain 
for the purpose of inquiring into the electrification of 
railways has made its first preliminary report. The per- 
sonnel of this committee has already been published in these 
columns. 

The committee has held 28 meetings and has had before it 
as witnesses representatives of the various English railways 
interested in electrification, representatives from various 
electrical contractors in Great Britain and in addition Ivan 
Ofverholm, the chief electrical engineer of the Swedish State 
railways and Col. Huber-Stockar, consulting engineer to the 
Swiss State railways. 

From information obtained from these witnesses and from 
questionnaires sent out to the chief railway companies, the 
committee has prepared full statistical tables which have 
been given detailed consideration. In this first report the 
committee covers certain general points, the more detailed 
problems being left over for a subsequent report. 


Instructions to the Committee 


The instructions to the committee by the Minister of 
Transport were to consider: 

I. Whether any regulations should be made for the purpose of ensuring 
that the future electrification of railways in this country is carried out to 
the best advantage in regard to interchange of electric locomotives and 
rolling stock, uniformity of equipment and other matters. 

Il. If any such regulations are desirable, what matters should be dealt 
with, and what regulations should be made. 

Ill. How far it is desirable, if at all, that railways or sections of rail- 
ways already electrified should be altered so that they may form parts ofa 
unified system. 


The Recommendations Made 


In respect to item I, the committee considers it is desir- 
able that certain general regulations should be made for 
observance by the railways when electrifying their lines, in- 
suring standardization of those methods and appliances 
which are likely to prove the most satisfactory under British 
conditions. At the same time, such regulations should put no 
avoidable difficulties in the way of the adoption in future 
of any improvements in methods or appliances which may 
from time to time become available with increasing know]l- 
edge and experience. 

In respect to item II, the committee recommends that 
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regulations should be issued in accordance with the follow- 
ing conditions: 

(1) That in the case of those railways which have not as yer 
electrified any lines, as well as those which at present have electr:- 
fied all or part of their lines on a direct current system, their 
electrification, or extended electrification as the case may be, 
should be carried out on the direct current system. 

(2) That the standard pressure of the direct current system at 
the sub-station busbars shall be 1,500 volts, subject to— 

(a) The continuance of any existing 600 volt and 1 or 
1,200 volt installations. 

(b) The adoption of half the standard voltages—750 
volts—in those cases where it can be shown that advantage 
would arise from the use of this lower pressure. 

(c) The adoption of higher pressures—limited to a mul- 
tiple of the standard pressure—where it can be shown that 
sufficient advantage would accrue. 

(3) That both overhead and rail conductor collection should 
be permitted, as long as the position and general design of the 
conductors and structures are in accordance with recommendation: 
which will be made in a subsequent report. 

(4) That the generation of current for direct current lines 
should be alternating three-phase at such voltage as may be 
desirable in each case. : 

(5) That in the case of existing generating stations supplying 
at any frequency between 25 and 50 cycles it is unnecessary to 
make any change in frequency, but that it is desirable that where 
any one such frequency is in general use in a particular electricity 
district, any new power station put down in that district for sup- 
plying a railway should adopt the frequency which has been 
approved by the electricity commissioners or is in general use 
in that district. 

In respect to item ITI, the only line of any importance in 
Great Britain which would not come under the terms of the 
committee’s recommendations outlined above, is the London, 
Brighton & South Coast. This road has adopted a single 
phase alternating current system for its suburban lines and 
did so with a special view to the adoption of a system which 
at that time appeared the only one admitting of extensions 
from London to Brighton when this extension became feas- 
ible. In this particular case the committee had to consider 
that with the present system on the Brighton a change of 
locomotives or multiple-unit equipment would be required 
in case other railway companies were to run trains over that 
line. On the other hand a large financial expenditure 
would be required to change: the existing suburban system 
of the Brighton to a direct current system. The committee 
therefore decided that the Brighton system as at present in 
use or actually under consideration need not be changed and 
is One special consideration. 
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Photo by International 


Senator Harding at Terre Haute, Indiana, a Few Days 
Before He Became President-Elect, Telling the Train 
Crew How He Enjoyed His Twenty Mile Ride 
in the Engine Cab 
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Aerial mail service between the United States and Cuba is 
now a regular thing, two seaplanes having started from Key 
West for Havana on November 1. Each of the planes to be 
used in the service has a capacity of 1000 lb. of mail and 
twelve passengers. Qn the initial trip the planes carried a 
full list of passengers and a large amount of mail. 


The American Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio, 
has reproduced in motion pictures the manufacture of open- 
hearth iron. The film shows the entire process of making 
Armco iron from the arrival of the ore at the blast furnace 
to the final inspection of the finished product. It is stated 
that this is the first time that the incandescent mass of molten 
metal in an open-hearth furnace has been shown in detail 
in motion pictures. 


The Committee of Direction of the Telephone and Tele- 
graph Division of the American Railroad Association, at a 
meeting in Chicago on October 28, appointed R. F. Finley, 
superintendent of telegraph of the New York Central, second 
vice-chairman, succeeding E. L. King, superintendent of tele- 
graph of the Southern Pacific, who had resigned on account 
of his appointment as superintendent of transportation of 
the Salt Lake division of the Southern Pacific. 


The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis announces that 
the freight claim prevention bureau, heretofore a branch of 
the legal department, has been transferred to the operating 
department and merged with the safety department, these 
combined branches of the service to be known as the Safety 
& Freight Claim Prevention Bureau, with F. Whittemore, 
superintendent; office, Nashville, Tenn. Inspectors are to 
be employed to inspect the loading and stacking of freight 
at depots, the handling of cars at terminals and on line of 
road and the condition of freight at junction points and 
destinations; also to report all instances of improper handling 
of freight or of cars. 


Correction 


Through an error the address of the Eymon Crossing Com- 
pany in the article entitled “Recent Improvements on the Eymon 
Crossing” in the Railway Age of October 15 (page 667), was 
given as Marion, Ind. The correct address of this company is 
Marion, Ohio. 


Central Railway Club 


The thirty-first annual dinner of the Central Railway Club will 
be held on Thursday evening, November 11, at 7 o’clock at the 
Hotel Iroquois, Buffalo, N. Y. The regular business meeting will 
be held at 2 p.m. E. R. Webb, master mechanic of the Michigan 
Central at St. Thomas, Ont., will present a paper on Enginehouse 
Organization, and action will be taken to change the day of meet- 
ings from the second Friday of each month to the second Thurs- 
day. The arrangements for the evening will provide for dancing 
and other entertainment between the dinner courses, 


Strike of Shopmen at Houston 


At the shops of the Southern Pacific ‘in Houston, Tex., about 
00 employees walked out on October 13, because of resentment 
occasioned by the reinstatement, by a foreman, of four negro em- 
ployees who had been dismissed without proper investigation of 
complaints which had led to their removal. The union leaders 
declared the walkout unwarranted and in direct violation of the 
constitutions of the several crafts, and of the national agreement. 
Following unsuccessful negotiations the road made an offer to take 
back the men, which was not accepted; but, after waiting several 
days, notice was finally given that the strikers would be taken 
back at any time before October 28 at 1 p. m. By Monday, No- 
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vember 1, the majority of the strikers had returned to work as 
new employees; but considerable numbers had been refused em- 
ployment, because of being agitators or for other reasons, and 
the outsiders were trying to keep up the agitation. 


New England Railroad Club 


The next regular dinner and meeting of the New England Rail- 
road Club will be held at the American House, Boston, Mass., on 
Tuesday evening, November 9, 1920. The subject of the paper to 
be presented will be “The Locomotive Terminal as an Operating 
Factor,” by L. G. Plant, associate editor of the Railway Age. 
Dinner will be served at 6:30 p. m., and reservations must be made 
in advance. The business session will start at eight o’clock. 


Extensive Embezzlement by Express Employees 


In the United States District Court, at Macon, Ga., on October 
28, the grand jury returned indictments against 64 express messen- 
gers, express agents, railroad conductors and other persons, on 
charges connected with costly losses of freight. The complaints 
were made by the American Railway Express Company, which 
during six months has lost in southern states over $1,000,000 by 
thefts. An organized conspiracy was charged. Most of the ac- 
cused were employed on the Central of Georgia between Macon 
and Montgomery. 


American Railway Association 


The regular session of this association will be held at the 
Blackstone, Chicago, on Wednesday, November 17. Eleven re- 
ports are to be presented at this session, as follows: Division 
I—Operating (Telegraph and Telephone Section); Division II— 
Transportation; Division [JI—Traffic; Division IV—Engineer- 
ing—(a) Construction and Maintenance Section; (b) Electrical 
Section; (c) Signal Section; Division V—Mechanical; Division 
ViI—Purchases and Stores; Division VII—Freight Claims; Di- 
vision VIIJI—Perishable Freight; and from the conference com- 
mittee on grain. 





American Railway Development Association Meeting 


The semi-annual meeting of the American Railway Develop- 
ment Association, the membership of which is composed of rail- 
road industrial agricultural, immigration, publicity, real estate 
and marketing representatives, will be held at the Hotel LaSalle, 
Chicago, on November 11 and 12. The purpose of this association 
is to study and determine the best methods of developing the ter- 
ritories covered by the member lines and the inherent possibili- 
ties of their respective regions, create new traffic through the 
locating of new industries, promote the settlement of unoccupied 
lands, improve agricultural conditions, aid farmers in marketing 
their products and stimulate conditions generally. 

The two-day meeting will be confined largely to round table 
discussions of the various business problems involved—the first 
place on the docket being reserved for the question of standardiz- 
ing the developing work of the individual lines with a view to 
the elimination of waste, duplication and competitive practices, to 
increasing the efficiency of the work, and to broadening its possi- 
bilities. 


The B. L. E. National Bank 


The Comptroller of the Currency announces the issuance of a 
charter for the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers’ Co- 
operative National Bank, Cleveland, Ohio; capital, $1,000,000. 
Warren S. Stone, grand chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, is president, W. B. Prenter, vice-president and cashier, 
and W. F. Caleb, vice-president and manager. 

Mr, Stone says that this is the first labor bank. “We made 
the bank co-operative by distributing the stock to as many mem- 
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bers as possible. We have limited stock dividends to 10 per cent. 
We expect to pay four per cent on time deposits, and if there are 
excess earnings we expect to share them with our depositors who 
co-operate with us in making the bank successful. We have 
85,000 members, but the bank, of course, is open to everybody 
and is not an exclusive labor bank. The stock was over-sub- 
scribed. For 50 years the brotherhood has carried on several 
kinds of life, accident and pension insurance. We have paid out 
many millions annually through the banks of Cleveland. We have 
paid out in charities alone more than $3,000,000 and not a single 
member of the brotherhood is a public charge. The total insur- 
ance on our books amounts to $184,000,000, and since 1868 we 
have paid out claims of $45,291,264. There are 55,000 co-opera- 
tive banks in Europe, many of them small, and they have rarely 
lost a cent.” 

Temporarily the bank will be located at St. Clair avenue and 
Ontario street, in a building bought last June. 


Society of Railway Financial Officers 


The Society of Railway Financial Officers will hold its annual 
meeting at the Jefferson Hotel, Richmond, Va., on November 10 
to 12. The meeting will begin at 11 a. m., November 10, and it 
is expected will be addressed by the Mayor of Richmond and the 
Governor of Virginia. At the afternoon session there will be an 
address by John M. Miller, president of the First National Bank 
of Richmond, and papers will be read by T. H. B. McKnight, 
treasurer of the Pennsylvania, on “Personality in Business,” and 
by John T. Reid, treasurer of the Atlantic Coast Line, on “Settle- 
ment of Claim for Order Notify Shipments Delivered Without 
Surrender of Bill of Lading.” 

\t the meeting of Thursday morning, November 11, there will 
be an address by John Kerr Branch, president of the Richmond 
Chamber of Commerce, and papers will be presented by F. H. 
Hamilton, treasurer of the St. Louis-San Francisco on “Practices 
under General Order No. 30,” and by T. W. Mathews, assistant 
treasurer of the Seaboard Air Line, on “Preparation of Checks 
and Payment of Wages by Divisional Paymaster.” In the after- 
noon there will be papers by A. B. Jones, local treasurer of the 
Chicago & North Western, on “Remittances of Agents and Con- 
ductors,” by James A. Yates, assistant treasurer of the Grand 
Trunk, on “Railways of Canada,” and by Carl Nyquist, secretary 
and treasurer of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, on “All 
Passes, Art Alone Endures.” 

In the evening the annual banquet will be held. 

The society will hold its closing meeting on Friday, November 
12, when E. C. Mann, treasurer of the Lehigh Valley, will present 
a paper on “Selling Stock of the Company to Employees on In- 
stalment Payment Plan,” and the election of officers will be held. 


September Earnings Insufficient 


Railroad earnings for September failed to show the full 
effect of the increases in rates which were made on August 
26, according to the returns of a majority of the large roads 
that have thus far been filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. A total of 160 roads, operating 171,000 miles, 
show an increase in total operating revenues, as compared 
with September, 1919, of only about 25 per cent, whereas 
freight rates were increased an average of nearly 35 per cent 
and passenger rates 20 per cent. This is attributed largely 
to the fact that a large amount of traffic was handled in 
September that had started at the old rates, and also to the 
fact that many states have not allowed the full increases on 
intrastate traffic. 

Operating expenses increased over 28 per cent and the 
net operating income for the 160 roads shows an increase 
of only 4.1 per cent over that of September, 1919. The net 
operating income for the Class I roads in September of last 
year was $77,763,000, and applying the percentage of increase 
shown for the 160 roads to this would give an estimate of 
about $81,000,000 for this September, which is about $28,- 
000,000 short of what the roads should earn in September 
to make a net return of 6 per cent for the year. September 
should produce about 10 per cent of the year’s net operating 
income, and on that basis the net operating income should 
be about $109,000,000. The eastern roads that have reported 


show an increase in operating revenues of about 30 per cent, 
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an increase in expenses of about 34 per cent and an increase 
in net operating income of 2.4 per cent. The western roads’ 
revenues increased 18 per cent, expenses 24 per cent and 
net decreased 8 per cent. The southern roads show an in- 
crease in revenues of 24 per cent, in expenses of only 22 per 
cent and in net of 78 per cent. 


I. C. C. to Investigate Graft Charges 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has taken cognizance of 
various charges which have appeared in newspaper interviews of 
a widespread system of “grafting” among coal car distributors and 
other railroad officers and employees, by announcing a proceed- 
ing of investigation “in the matter of the distribution of cars for 
shipments of coal in interstate and foreign commerce.” It is 
understood that the investigation has particular reference to some 
general charges made through the newspapers by Gibbs L. Baker, 
a Washington attorney representing coal operators, and that the 
investigation may offer an opportunity for testimony under oath. 
The commission’s order is as follows: 

“The commission having under consideration the subject matter 
covered by the above title, and having received information from 
various sources that statements have been made, which, if true, 
tend te 


show that the law has been violated in certain ways, 
namely: That certain persons, firms and corporations have 
effered, granted and given money and other things of value to 
common carriers and their agents, and to others, for the purpose 
of obtaining, and that said persons, firms and corporations have 
obtained, unjust discriminations in their favor, and undue and 
unreasonable preferences and advantages, from said common car- 
riers and their agents, and from others, in connection with the 
distribution of cars for use, and which have been used, in making 
shipments of coal in interstate and foreign commerce; that by 
reason of the premises, certain other persons, firms and corpora- 
tions have been unjustly discriminated against and subjected to 
undue prejudices and disadvantages, and that the aforesaid com- 
mon carriers and their agents, and others, have solicited, accepted 
and received money and other things of value for the purpose 
and with the effect above set forth. 

“It is ordered, That a proceeding of inquiry and investigation 
be, and the same is hereby, instituted into and concerning the 
several matters and things above mentioned and described, in 
order that the commission may keep itself informed and that it 
may hereafter take such action concerning said matters and 
things as it may determine upon.and consider necessary, proper, 
or appropriate. 

“It is further ordered, That this proceeding be set for hearing 
at such times and places, and that such persons be required to 
appear and testify or to produce books, documents and papers as 
the commission may hereafter direct; and that the investigatior 
be carried on in the meantime by such other means and methods 
as may be deemed appropriate, and, 

“It 1s further ordered, That a copy of this order be served upon 
such common carriers and others as the commission may her 
after designate.” 


} 


Government Loss Under Guaranty $659,000,000 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s monthly summary of 
railway earnings and expenses for August and the first eight 
months of this year indicates that the government has sustained 
a loss on account of its guaranty to the railroads for the six 
months ending August 31 of approximately $659,000,000, without 
any allowance for the readjustment of maintenance expense. For 
the eight months, the large roads show a net deficit of approxi- 
mately $155,000,000 and as the government had a net operating 
income for the first two months of the year of about $51,000,000 
(of which about $50,000,000 was back mail pay), the operating 
deficit for the six months’ period was $206,000,000. The 39 roads 
which did not accept the guaranty earned about $32,000,000, or 


practically the amount of their guaranty, which does not go into 
the government’s accounts, so the deficit it had to make up would 
be about $238,000,000. The standard return for the large roads 


which accepted the guaranty was about $842,000,000, and for six 
months this would be $421,000,000, making the total which the 


government is to make good about $659,000,000. Of this $234.- 
000,000 has been advanced and the balance is held up pet 
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Commission under the recent decision of the comptroller of the 
treasury. 

For the month of August, 187 Class I roads and 15 switching 
and terminal companies show an operating deficit of $155,000,000, 
of which $79,000,000 represents back wages under the decision of 
the Railroad Labor Board. Approximately $40,000,000 of back 
wages was charged into the July accounts and approximately 
$25,000,000 into the June accounts, making a total of $144,000,000. 
As the estimated back pay for the four months from May 1 to 
September 1 is about $200,000,000, this indicates that the Septem- 
ber accounts will also include an item of this kind which will be 
added to the amount of the government’s loss. The commission’s 
summary for August and eight months is as follows: 




















July Eight Months 
Amount Amount 
Item —--* HO — 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
1—Average number cf 

miles opcrated.. 235, 546.78 234,232. 68 235,045.91 234,064. 96 

REVENUES: ‘Dollars _ Dollz urs Dollars Dollars 
2—Freight ......... 368,985,467 313,839,603 2,582,905,855 2,233,721,976 
3—Passenger ‘ . 133,005,132 120,689,954 823,138,212 778,025,855 
ee oa teassneratalene 7,705,900 4,676,053 116,749,004 34,637,729 
5—Express ‘ 15,144,055 9,978,809 103,924,176 70,434,006 

6—All other transpo r- 

a Ee 14,454,521 11,354,690 95,808,827 80,772,644 
7—Incidental 14,880,086 10,732,321 96,763,399 82,501,276 
8—TJoint facilitv—Cr. 859,014 623,543 4,998,887 4,458,916 
9—Joint facility—Dr. 248,303 180,598 1,459,697 1,386,379 
10—Railway operating 

revenues ....... 554,785,872 471,714,375 3,822,828,663 3,283,165,723 

EXPENSES: 
11—Maint. cf way and 

structures ...... 139,876,887 68,202,955 690,819,006 506,071,444 
12—Maint. of equipm’t 179,967,569 92,202,302 1,028,676,962 761,750,024 
ey | eer 8,064,511 4,012,487 46,023,065 30,765,249 
14—-Transportation 326,054,339 180,501,967 1,851,417,383 1,400,560,402 
15—Miscel. operations 6,469,950 4,336,779 40,497,998 30,898,336 
16—General ......... 19,233,375 10,389,131 109,227,211 82,188,370 
17—Transp. for invest- 

ment—Cr. ...... 928,949 _ 496, 097 3,083,7 4,051,733 
18—Railway operating 

CRPENSES cesncis 678,728,882 359,149,584 3,763,577,' 847 2,808,182,092 
19—Net rev. from rail- 

Way operations..d 123,942,810 112,564,791 59,250,816 474,983,631 
20—Ry. tax accrvals.. 25,525,656 16,359,990 180,969,894 124,566,916 
21—Uncollectible  rail- 

Way revenues... 129,436 72,945 719,025 492,734 
22—Kailway operating 

income .........d 149,597,902 96,131,855 d 122,438,103 349,923,981 
23—Equipment rents 

(Dr. balance)... 3,638,968 2,222,298 19,457,552 13,738,996 


bo 
> 


Joint facility rent 
(Dr. balance). 
5—Net of items 


1,990,747 1,400,842 12,915,119 9,732,914 


to 


bo) AS Ose teins d 155,227,617 92,508,715 d 154,810,774 326,452,071 
26—Ratio of op., exp.to — 
op. rev., per cent. 122.34 76.14 98.45 85.53 

Note—(a) Federal lap-cver items settled during the month are included 


in the above compilations for those rcads that have indicated that estimates 
were not included fer substantially all unaudited corporate items. 

.(b) To compare the, earning power of roads in 1920 and 1919, it should 
be noted (1) that cerporate war taxes and organization expenses are not 
included in the 1919 returns; (2) that the revenues of all roads for eight 
months of 1920 include approximately $50,000,000 os mail pay; (3) that, 
In some cases, back pay representing increased age accruals, resulting 
from decision No. by ihe United States Railroad ‘laet Board, retroactive 
to May 1, were ch: arged to August expenses. The amounts of estimated 
increased wage accruals charged into August expenses, so far as reported 
are: Eastern District, $31,901,121; Pocahontas District, $926,347; Southern 
District, $5,510.850; Western District, $40,939,279; United States, $79,277,- 
597. The amount of war taxes included in August, 1920, is $3,794,161, 
and for period, March to August, 1920, $20,224,409. 

(c) Green Bay & Western R, R. Co. report not received. 

(d) Debit. 


Meetings and Conventions 


The follewing list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings and places of meetings: 


Air Brakr Assocration.—F. M. Nellis, Room 3014, 163 Broadway, New 
York City. Exhibit ky Air Brake Appliance Association. 

Air Brake Appiiance AssoctaTion.—Fred W. Venton, 836 So. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Meeting with Air Brake Association. 

AmeErtcan AssocIATION OF DEMURRAGE OFrFicers.—F. A. Pontious, Super- 
visor of Demurrage and Storage, C. & N. W. Ry., Chicago. 

American AssocraT1on OF Dining Car SuPERINTENDENTS.—S. W. Derr, 
Philadelphia & Reading, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FrEtGHT AcENTS.—R. O. Wells, Illinois Central, 
Chicago. Next meeting June 20, 1921. 

American AssocraTION OF GENERAL Baccace Acents.—E. L. Duncan, 
.& E. I. R. R., 332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago. Next meeting, 
November 16-18, 1920, St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PassENGER TRAFFIC OrFicers.—W. C. Hope, 
C. R. R. of N. J., 143 Liberty St., New York. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD St PERINTENDENTS.—J. Rothschild, Room 
400, Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. Next convention, August 24-26, 
1921, Kansas City, Mo. 


AMERICAN RAILway AssociATI0n,—]J. E 
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AMERICAN Erectric Raitway Assocration.—E. B. Burritt, 8 W. 40th St., 
New York. Exhibit by American Electric Railway Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


AssociaTion.—C,  F. 


AMERICAN ELeEctric RAILwAy MANUFACTURERS’ 
| Meeting with American Electric 


Dell, 50 E. 42nd St., New Yor 
Railway Association. 
AMERICAN RarLtroap Master TiNnNeERS’, CoPpPERSMITHS’ AND Pipe Fitters’ 
AssocaTion.—Otto E. Schlinck, 185 W. 5th St., Peru, Ind. 
Fairbanks, 75 Church St., New 
York. Next regular meeting November 17, 1920, Chicago. 

Division 1, Operating (including former activities of Association of 
Railway Telegrat h ia eo" J. Fripp (chairman), Gen- 
eral Manager, N. Y. R. R., New York, N. Y. 

Telegraph and Telephon Division.—H. Hulatt (chairman), Man- 
ager of Telegraphs, Grand Trunk. Exhibit by Railway Telegraph 
and Telephone Appliance Association. 

Division 2, Transportation a iding former activities of Associa- 
tion of Transportation and Car Accounting Officers).—E. J. Pearson 
(chairman), President, N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R., New Haven, Conn. 

Division 3, Traffic.—Robe rt C. Wright (chairman), General Traffic 
Manager, P. R. R., Philadelphia, Pa 

Division 4, Engineering F H. Fritch, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago. Next annual meeting, March 15-17, 1921, Chicago. 

Construction and Maintenance Section.—E. H. Fritch, secretary. 

Electrical Section.—George Gibbs (chairman), Chief Engineer of 
Electric Traction, Long Island Railroad, New York, N. Y. 

Signal Section.—H. S. Balliet, 75 Church St., New York. Exhibit 
by Signal Appliance Association. 

Division 5, Mechanical (incl iding former activities of Master Car 
Builders’ and Master Mechanics’ Association).—V. R. Hawthorne, 


431 South . arborn St., Chicago. Next convention June 15-22. At- 
lantic City, N. J. Exhibit by Railway Supply Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Equipment Painting Section—V. R. Hawthorne, secretary 


Division 6, Purchases and Stores (including former activities of 
Railway Storekeepers’ Association).—J. P. Murphy, General Store- 
keeper, N. Y. C. R. R., Collinwood, Ohio. 

_ Division 7, Freight Claims (including former activities of the 
Freight Claim Association).—Lewis Pilcher, 431 South Dearbcrn St., 
Chicago. Next meeting November 17, 1920. 

_ Division 8, Perishable Freight—E. F. McPike (chairman), 431 
South Dearborn St., Chicago. 

AMERICAN Railway BridGe AnD BuritpinG AssoctaTIon.- C. A. Lichty, C. & 
N. Ry., 319 N. Waller Ave., Austin Station, Chicago. Exhibit 
by Bridge and Building Svpy vy Men’s Asscciaticn. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING AssocraTIon.—(Works in co-operation 
with the American Railroad Association, Section IT.) E. H. Fritch, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicaos Exhibit by National Railway Ap- 
pliances Association. 

AMERICAN Raitway Mastrr Mecnanrics’ Assocration.—(See American Rail- 
road Association, Section III, Mechanical.) 

AMERICAN RAILWAY PERISHABLE FREIGHT AssocIATION.—E. F. McPike. 135 
©. 1lth Place, Chicago. Regular meetings, 2nd Wednesday in March 
and Sept mber, 

AMERICAN Rattway Toot ForeMen’s Assoctation.—R. D. Fletcher, 1145 

Fast Marquette Road, Chicago. Exhibit by Supply Association of 
the Prt te Railway Tool Foremen’s Association. 

AMERICAN SuHorT Linz Raitroap AssocratTion.—-T. F. Whittelsey, Union 
Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C 








AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TEsTiING Materiars.-—C. L. Warwick, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphi P 

AMERICAN Society oF Civir Encineers.—-Col. H. S. Crocker (acting secre- 
tary), Engineering Societie Building, 33 W. 39th St., New York. 
Annual convention, August 10-12, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 


Oregon. Regular meetings, Ist_and 3d Wednesday in month, except 
July and August, 33 W. 39th St., New York. 

AMERICAN Society oF MEc! ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York 


AMERICAN STEEL TREATERS’ Socit W. H. Eisenman, 154 East Erie St., 
Chicago 
AMERICAN TRAIN JESPATCHERS’ Assocratn n.—C. L. Darling, Northern 


Pacific Ry., Spokane, ‘Wa 5 Next convention, June 20, 1921, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


AMERICAN Woop PReESERVERS’ Ass 


IATION.—F. J. Angier, B. & O., Mt. 


Royal Sta., Baltimore, M¢« Next annual meeting, January 25-27, 
1921, San Francisco 
ASSOCIATION O¥ RatLway CLatm AGENTs.—Willis H. Failing, C. R. R. of 
N. J., Jersey City, N. J Next meeting at St. Louis, Mo. 
ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY ELECTRICAI INEERS.—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. 


E 
& N. W., Room 411, C. & N. W. Sta , Chicago. Exhibit by Railway 
Electric Supply Manufacturers’ Aamaien. 


Association of Rartway Exrcutives.—Thomas De Witt Cuyler (chairman), 
61 Broadway, New York, N. \ 

ASSOCIATION OF RatLway Suppry Men.—C. L. Mellor, 212 W. Illinois St., 
Chicago. Meeting ith International Railway General Foremen’s 


Associatiori 
ASSOCIATION OF Ral 
Railroad Assoc 
ASSOCIATION OF TI 


> 


American Railroa¢ 
3RIDGE AND BvILpDI? 


H SUPERINTENDENTS.—(See American 
n I, Operating.) 

np Car Accountinc Orricers.—(See 
ion, Section V. Transportation.) 


AssocraTion.—A, J. Filkins, Paul Dick- 
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inson Company. Chicago [eeting with convention of American Rail- 
way ” Brides and Building Association. 

CANADIAN Ratitway CLvut W. A. Booth, 131 Charron St., Montreal, Que. 

Car ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION Cuicaco.—-Aaron Kline, 626 North Pine 
Ave., Chicage Regular 1 tings, 2d Monday in month, except June, 
Tuly at A st. Ne Morrison Hotel, Chicagc 

Car ForEMEN’s ASSOCIA St. Louvtis.—Thomas B. Koeneke, Federal 
Reserve Bank Bldg St. Louis, Mo. Meetings first Tuesday in 
month at t American Hotel Annex, St. Louis. 








CenTrRAL Rattway Civ! Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 
Regular n ing d Thirsday in November and 2d Friday in Jan- 
uarv, Mar September, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cur1EFr INTERCHANGE Car INs rs’ AND Car ForeMeEn’s AssocraTION.— 
J. C. Keene, Gener Car Inspector, Wabash R. R., Decatur, Il. 

CHIEF INTERCHANGE Car I AND Car ForeMEN’s Suppty MEN’s 
AssociaTIon.—W. R. Ellictt, Terminal R. R. Ass’n. of St. L., St. 


Louis, Mo. 








CINCINNATI Rartway Cius.—-H. Boutet, 101 Carew Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


EASTERN RAILROAD ASSOCIATION D. G. Stuart, Washington, D. C. 





Freicnht Craim Assocration.—(See American Railroad Association, Section 
VII, Freight Claims.) 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS Association or Cuicaco.—A. M. Hunter, 321 
Grand Central Sta., Chicago. Re r meetings, Wednesday preced- 
ing 3d Friday in month, Room 856, Insurance Exchange Bldg., 
Chicage 


INTERNATIONAL RatLroav MASTER BLACKSMITHS’ AssociIATION.—-W. J. Mayer, 
Michigan Central R. R., Detroit, Mich. 





INTERNATIONAL Rairway Fuet Association.—J. G. Crawford, 702 E. 51st 
St., Chicago. Next annual meeting, May, 1921, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicag 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY GENERAL ForREMEN’s AssociaTION.—Wm. Hall, 1061 
W. Wabash Ave., Winona, Minn. Exhibit by Association of Railway 
Supply Men " 

MAINTENANCE OF Way Master Parnters’ Association.—E. E, Martin, 
Union Pacific R. R., Room No. 19, Union Pacific Bldg., Kansas City, 
Mo. Next convention October 4-6, 1921, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Master Borter Makers’ Associa n.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., 
Ne Yor 

Master Car anp Locomotive Patnters’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANAD See American Railroad Association, Section III, 
Equipment Painting Division.) 

AssociaTion.-—(See American Railroad Association, 
in il ) 
Rarzroan Tre Propucers.—E. E. Pershall, T. J. 
v, 720 Security Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. Next annual 
y 27 1921, San Francisco. 





J or Rattway Anp UTixLtties CoMMISSIONERS.—James 
RP. Walker, 49 Lafavette St., New York. Next convention, Novem- 


ber 9-12, 1920. Washington, D. C. 

NATIONAL ForEIGN TrapE Counci! O. K. Davis, 1 Hanover Square, New 
Yor 

NATIONAL Rartway Appiiances Association.—C, W. Kelly, Kelly-Derby 
Co., Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. Meeting with American Railway 
Engineering Association 


New Enctanp Rattroan Crun.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday in month, excepting 
months of Jure, July, August and September. 

New York Rartroap CLius.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 
Regular meeting, 3d Friday in month, except June, July and August, 
9 W. 39th St., New Yorl 


Pacific Raitway Crus.—W. S. Wollner, 64 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 
raday 


Regular meeting 2d Thur in month, alternately in San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland. 

Raitway AccounTine Orricers’ AssocraTtion.—E. R. Woodson, 1116 Wood- 
ward Bldg., Washineten, D. ¢ Next annual meeting, May 1i, 1921, 
Atlantic City, N. J 

RaItway Busines ASSOCIATION Frank W. Noxon, 600 Liberty Bldg., 
Broad and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rattway Criupr or Prittsrure J. D. Conway, 515 Grandview Ave., Pitts- 
bureh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Thursday in month, except June, 


July and August, Americus Club House, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Raitway DeEveLopMFrnt AssociaTion.—D. C. Welty, Missouri Pacific R. R., 
Little Rock, Arl 

Railway Exvecrricat Suppty Manuracturers’ Assocration.—J. Scribner, 
General Electric Co., Chicago. Annual meeting with Association 


of Railway Electrical Engineers 


Rattway EourpMent MANUFAcTURERS’ AssoctIaTiIOn.—D. L. Eubank, Galena 


Signal Oil Company, Richmond, Va. Meeting with Traveling En- 
gineers’ Asscciation. 
RaAILway Fire Prorectron ASsoctaTION R. R. Hackett, Baltimore & Ohio 
R R., Baltimore Ma 
Rattway Rear Estate Association R. If. Morrison, C. & O. Ry., Rich- 
| 
mond, Va 


RAILWAY SIGNAL ASSOCIATION (See American Railroad Association, Sec- 
tion II, Signal Division 

RAILWAY STOREKEEPERS’ ASscCCIATION (See American Railroad Association, 
Section VI, Purchases and Stores.) 

RaiLway Supply MANuFActuRERS’ AssociaTion.—J. D. Conway, 1841 Oliver 
Bldg., Pittsburgh. Pa. Meeting with American Railroad Association, 
Section IIT, Mechanical 

RAILWAY TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE AppLIANCcE AssocraTion.—G. A. Nel- 
son, Waterbury VDattery Co., 30 Church St., New York. 


ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE oF Way Assocration.—P. J. McAndrews, 


C. & N. W. Rvy., Sterling, Il Next annual convention, September 
10-22, 1921, Chicag Exhibit by Track Supply Association. 
Sr. Lovis Rartway Crus.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. 
Regular meetings, 2d Friday in month, except June, July and August. 
SIGNAL APPLIANCE ASSOCIATICN F. W. Edmunds, Schroeder Headlight 
& Generator Co., New York City Meeting with American Railroad 


Associatiot., Signal Division 


Society or Par-way Frnanciat Orricers.—L. W. Cox, 1217 Commercial 
Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, P 

SouTHERN AND S HWESTERN Rattway Crus.—A. J. Merrill, P. O. Box 
1205, Atlanta, Ga Regular meetings, 3d Thursday in January, 
Marcl Ma July, September at November, Piedmont Hotel, 
\tlanta 

SouTHERN ASSOCIA n OF Car Service Orricers.—E. W. Sandwich, West- 
ern Ry. of Ala., Atlanta, Ga 

Suppty Assocration oF AMERICAN RAtLway Toot ForeMEN’s AssocraATION.— 
C. N. Thulin, Duff Manufacturing Company, 935 Peoples Gas Bldg., 
Chi g 

TRA Suppty Assocration.—-W. C. Kidd, Ramapo Iron Works, Hillburn, 
N. Y. Meets with Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way Association. 

TRAV! wc ENGINEFRS’ ASSOCIAT N W O. Thompson, N. Y. C. R. R., 
Cleveland, O Exhibit by Railway Equipment Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

WeEsTERN ASSOCIATION oF Suort Line Ratrroaps.—Clarence M. Oddie, 
Mills Bldge.. San Francis 

WeEsTERN Rattway Crv1 J. M. Byrne, 916 W. 78th St., Chicago. Regular 
meetings, 3d Monday in month, except June, July and August. 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued 
mary of traffic statistics from reports of larg 
for the month of July and seven months ending July 
The revenue ton miles for July aggregated 36,941,917,000, 
over 4,000,000,000 as compared 
The revenue passenger miles totalled 4,785,. 
of over 250,000,000. 


Fuel Conservation Campaign on the Reading 


Special efforts are being made by the Philadel 
through a fuel conservation campaign to red 
coal used on the system. Printed leaflets, issued by C. P. Dampman, 
supervisor of fuel conservation, have been issued for distril 


of coal lost in transit, 


proper inspection of locomotives for 
chanical defects, quick 


movements in and out 
maximum tonnage over ruling grades. Special committees 1 
charge of the fuel conservation campaign have | 
the different divisions. 


Packers Protest Increased Demurrage Rates 


A number of shippers headed by the Inst 
Meat Packers have entered protests with the Interstate Comme 
Commission against the increased demurrage rates which tl 
riers have filed to become effective on December 1. 
assert that shippers have been bearing more than their sha 
readjustment costs without corresponding reciprocity 
carriers in the way of improved service; that detention 
based on antiquated statistics; 
subnormal and crippled yard service with bunched deliveries will 
account for much of the detention; that no 
tates even the temporary application of the proposed rates; 
that the public generally would have to bear the expense of 
lays over which they have no control and which are brought abou 
carriers themselves. 





New Traffic Statistics 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
tics has compiled an elaborate statement ( 
nage, number of carloads, freight revenue, and way-bill ori 
and destination by states for 15 selected commodities 
Class I steam railroads for the month of 
The tables included are the result of compiling the reports 
required by paragraph 2 of the order of the Interstate C 
commodity statistics. The first part of this order provi 
for quarterly reports of the number of carloads and number: 
of tons for each of 70 classes of commodities, 
this nature previously required 
with but 38 classes. The second part of the « hee 
as a special study for the month of April, 1920, -additio: 
data for 15 selected classes. 
month renders the data somewhat less representative 
they otherwise would be, but the main purpose of 


The switchmen’s strike in 


resulted from the plan of commodity statistics 
General Order 59 of February 26, 1919, issued 


scinded by the director general and no summaries wer: 
issued under it. 

The need for the compilation of freight revenue 
modity classes has frequently been felt in con 
It is said in favor of the plan tha 
the commerce on railroads and ps 


rate revisions. 


of the revenue per ton-mile on thi 
Whether the advantages 
great to warrant the adoption of this-plan for ri 


or quarterly reports, the Bureau of Statistics say 
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question. Since some traffic is rebilled, certain tons are re- 
ported twice in the tables, but in any particular state to state 
movement the tonnage and revenue shown are comparable. 


Commission Authorizes Restoration of 


Per Diem Rates for Short Lines 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, in a report by Division 
4, on October 28 authorized the trunk line railroads to accord to 
the short lines during the period from March 1 to September 1 
the same arrangements with respect to per diem charges on 
freight cars as existed on. February 29. The matter was the 
subject of a recent hearing before the division, at which it ap- 
peared that since federal control ended most of the trunk lines 
which connect with short line railroads had refused to continue 
the practice established by the director general of railroads of al- 
lowing two days’ free time on freight cars and have also sought 
to collect the per diem charge of 90 cents per car which was 
adopted by the American Railway Association in place of the 
60 cent rate charged by ,the director general. The American 
Short Line Railroad Association took the position that the trans- 
portation act prohibited ‘the trunk lines from charging their per 
diem practices during the guaranty period without the approval 
of the commission. The trunk lines, represented by the Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives, denied that they had violated the 
section of the act referred to, but admitted the reasonableness and 
equity of the short lines’ claim. 

Without at this time deciding that Section 208-b of the law is 
broad enough to justify the view that it is an inhibition against 
the amendment of any practice which results in a reduction in 
net revenues, Division 4, in its report, said it seems apparent 
that it was the intention of Congress that carriers in general 
should be protected in revenues to be received from the public 
and that particular carriers would be assured of the same propor- 
tion of revenues for joint service during the guaranty period 
as were in effect on February 29. It is, therefore, its view that 
it would be reasonable, proper and in accord with the spirit and 
intent of the act for the trunk lines to afford to the short lines 
the same arrangements as existed on February 29. As to the 
suggestion of counsel for the short lines that the commission also 
determine what would be a reasonable practice as to per diem 
and free time as between trunk lines and short lines after Sep- 
etmber 1, the report says that that question is not within the 
scope of the investigation and cannot be determined upon the 
record. 


Federal Reserve Board Finds 
Improvement in Transportation 


Improvement in the transportation situation was noted by the 
Federal Reserve Board in its review of business conditions 
throughout the country during October. This improvement, the 
review shows, was particularly marked in connection with the 
coal mining, lumber and steel industries, while an improvement 
was also shown in the building industry in the Cleveland district. 

The effects of this improvement in transportation, according 
to the statement, are being shown in both anthracite and bitumi- 
nous coal production. The former is now being accelerated with 
the return of the miners to work and, with a speeding up of 
transport activities, the movement of coal is becoming more satis- 
factory. 

The Richmond federal reserve district reported better output, 
freer car movements and fewer labor troubles while both the 
Chicago and St. Louis districts reported bituminous coal pro- 
duction as increasing with improved car supply. Within the 
Cleveland district, however (Ohio, Western Pennsylvania and 
parts of Kentucky and West Virginia) coal distribution is “far 
from satisfactory because of priority orders for late shipments 
and for public utilities and lack of cars.” The Kansas city district 
reported an increase in efficiency of distribution, although trans- 
portation difficulties and mine disability had been given as the 
reasons for the greater part of the time lost in September in the 
Kansas and Oklahoma coal fields. Bituminous coal production 
for September totaled 51,093,000 tons, the greatest for any month 
since October, 1919. 

Reports from the Southern Pine Association showed — that 
lumber shipments had increased. Heavy movements of pig iron, 
cast iron pipe and iron and steel products were reported from the 
Atlanta district. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The commission has suspended until March 1 the operation of 
tariffs which provide increased charges for dumping, skidding, 
trimming and leveling coal and coke trans-shipped to vessels at 
Lamberts Point, Norfolk, Sewells Point and Newport News, 
Virginia. 


The commission has ordered a hearing at Helena, Mont., on 
November 15 in the case arising from the refusal of the Montana 
state authorities to put in effect for intrastate traffic the full per- 
centages of increase in rates allowed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


Oral arguments are to be heard before the commission at 
Washington on November 12 in the Wisconsin passenger fare 
case arising from the refusal of the Wisconsin state authorities 
to put into effect for intrastate traffic the amount of increase 
allowed by the Interstate Commerce Commission for interstate 
traffic. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a_ supple- 
mental order in the case involving rates between Mississippi 
river points authorizing the carriers to file class rates revised in 
accordance with the previous order upon not less than 10 days’ 
notice, to become effective November 15, 1920. The commodity 
rates which are to become effective on January 15 are to be filed 
on statutory notice. 


The commission has suspended until March 3 the operation of a 
supplement to a Minneapolis & St. Louis tariff which provides 
for the cancellation of joint through rates on bituminous coal, 
c. 1, from mines on the Minneapolis & St. Louis in Illinois to des- 
tinations in Michigan and Alexis, Ohio, leaving combination rates 
applicable instead. The increases. resulting from the proposed 
concellation vary from 63 to 91 cents a ton. 


The commission has suspended until March the operation of 
City of Norfolk, Virginia (Fort Commission of Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia) Municipal Terminals tariff. The suspended tariff, the 
schedules of which having been filed for the first time on five 
days’ notice, provides regulations governing wharfage, handling 
and storage charges at municipal terminals, Norfolk, applicable 
on export and outbound coastwise freight, on import and in- 
bound coastwise freight and storage and handling at inland 
warehouses. 


Fourth Section and Special Permission Orders 


The Interstate Commerce Commission announces an extension 
of the time within which carriers may issue tariffs to correct 
inequalities not consonant with Section 4, which has been caused 
by the recent general advances, petitions having been received 
from carriers throughout the United States showing that further 
time is necessary. The final date for the filing of appropriate 
applications is March 1, 1921, as to rates for the transportation 
of freight, and until March 1, June 1 and October 1, 1921, as to 
various classes of passenger fares. The commission regards the 
correction of these departures from strictly statutory rates as a 
matter of the utmost importance, to which it is expected primary 
consideration will be given. 

“Upon the date to which the orders have now been postponed 
the roads will have been in the possession of their owners a year, 
and more than seven months will have elapsed since the commis- 
sion’s report in Ex Parte 74 was issued. The carriers therefore 
should be able either to remove the departures protected by the 
commission’s permissive orders or to file appropriate applications 
as provided therein within the additional time allowed. The 
commission will not look with favor upon any requests for 
further postponement. 

“Attention is also directed to Special Permission No. 50340, 
which authorized the special supplement issued by carriers mak- 
ing effective the percentage increases authorized in our opinion 
in Ex Parte No. 74. The special permission contains an order 








814 


requiring that not less than 16% per cent of the number of pages 
contained in all tariffs supplemented under authority of the special 
permission shall be reissued within three months from September 
1, 1920, and that not less than the same number of pages of said 
tariffs shall be issued each three months thereafter until all 
schedules so supplemented shall have been reissued. 

“It is not the intention of the commission either to modify the 
terms of this order or to make any extension of the periods of 
time named therein. It is convinced that the requirements of the 
order are reasonable and will insist upon compliance with its 
terms.” 


Joint Passenger Fares 


Upon further consideration of fourth section order No. 7642 
entered July 23, 1920, in response to application Ne. 11544, and 
of application No. 11639 of carriers operating in central, south- 
eastern, southwestern, western, trunk line and New England 
passenger territories for a postponement of the effective dates 
named in the said order, the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
October 29 authorized the petitioners to continue until October 
1, 1921, joint passenger fares increased as approved in Ex Parte 
74, contained in tariffs as described in exhibit A to the application 
which exceed the aggregate of the intermediate fares, where such 
intermediate fares have been reduced to meet the fares of shorter 
lines or routes, provided that if said carriers desire to continue 
beyond October 1, 1921, any of the said joint passenger fares 
that are higher than the aggregate of intermediate fares, they 
shall file with the commission on or before October 31, 1920, 
applications as hereinafter provided for permission so to do. 


State Commissions 


The Illinois Public Utilities Commission granted an increase of 
35 per cent in freight rates on October 18, to go into effect on 
November 1, but, owing to the fact that the roads would not be 
able to make out new tariffs by that date, the ruling will not go 
into effect until November 15. 


Improvement of Overhead Bridges 


The New York State Public Service Commission, Second Dis- 
trict, acting on a petition of the New York Central, relative to 
a bridge in Saugerties, carrying the highway over the West Shore 
Railroad, which bridge was built at the sole expense of the rail- 
road, when its line was constructed in 1882, holds that where 
increased traffic and weight of vehicles have made an existing 
bridge over a railroad unsafe, even though such bridge has been 
originally constructed and maintained solely at the expense of 
the railroad company, the cost of the alterations and strengthen- 
ing is assessable under section 91 of the Railroad Law, which 
says that the railroad shall bear one-half the cost. The commis- 
sion does not have to determine whether there are funds available 
to defray the expenses of such change, either on the part of the 
railroad or on the part of the State Commission of Highways. 
The necessity of the change in the crossing may be determined 
even though money for the State’s portion of it is not available. 
The present bridge consists of two wooden Howe truss spans 
with a clear width of roadway of 14 ft. 3% in. It has a rated 
capacity for trucks weighing four tons loaded. The highway 
is now state highway No. 5169, a part of the main trunk line 
highway north and south on the west shore of the Hudson river. 
On April 29 and 30, 1920, 168 pleasure automobiles, 14 motor 
buses, and 34 motor trucks, some of them weighing from eight 
to ten tons, were counted crossing the bridge. This overloading 
of the bridge and its narrowness constitute a menace to the safety 
of the public. A new steel plate girder bridge will cost $70,000. 


Court News 


Damage from Overloading 


Where a railroad has taken charge of a shipment of cattle 
under a contract stipulating that it will not be responsible for 
overloading, the trial court’s refusal to instruct the jury not to 
consider damages caused by overloading of the cattle is reversible 
error.—Panhandle & Santa Fe vs. Sanderson (Tex.), 218 S. W. 
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Chile Asks for Bids for New Line 
The Chilean Ministry of Railways is asking for bids for the 
construction of a branch line to run 20 miles north from 
to connect with a main line. 


Pedegua 


A New Railway in Ecuador 


The construction of the new line from Puerto Bolivar, Ecuador, 
to Cuenca will begin immediately, according to advices from 
Guayaquil. The new road will be constructed by a Chilean syn- 
dicate and R. Torriblanca, a Chilean engineer, will be in charge 
of the work. 


Argentine Government Buys American Rails 


The Argentine government has announced the purchase of . 


6,000 tons of steel rails from American firms, according to re- 
ports from Buenos Aires. The price was $73 per ton and the 
rails will be used in the construction of a new line in the province 
of San Juan. 


Railway Construction in Argentine 


An extension of the Pacific Railway from Bahia Blanca to 
Patagones will soon be undertaken, according to reports from 
Buenos Aires. The Rosario & Puerto Belgrano will build a 
14-mile line from Puerto Belgrano to Bahia Blanca. This is the 
first new construction undertaken in Argentine since July, 1919. 


New Rolling Stock for New Zealand 
LONDON. 

Cammell Laird & Co., Ltd. of Nottingham, has recently re- 
ceived an order for 2,500 four-wheeled freight cars of small ca- 
pacity from the New Zealand government railways. These were 
quoted for by American concerns, but the English firm secured 
the contract at the price of $1,137.50 at the prevailing rate of 
exchange. 


Brake-Signal Combination in England 


LONDON. 
The Westinghouse Brake Company and the Consolidated Signal 
Company, both English concerns, have amalgamated under the 
name of the Westinghouse Brake & Saxby Signal Company 
H. G. Brown, the chairman and managing director of the Consoli- 
dated Signal Company is to be managing director of the new 
company. 


Construction on Lunghai Line in China 


The Lunghai Railway, the only east-west line of any impor- 
tance in China, has now been completed across the 346-mile gap 
from Hsuchowfu to Kuanyintang, according to a report from 
Trade Commissioner Meekins at Peking. This line forms the cen- 
tral section of a railway from the province of Kansu to the sea 
for which a Belgian concern has a concession. It is now proposed 
to construct the western section of 515 miles and the eastern sec- 
tion of 160 miles. 


Freight Cars for Belgium 


The Ministry of Railways in Belgium refuses to pay more 
than an average of 24,000 francs (or approximately $1,680 
the prevailing rate of exchange) each for the 2,400 freig 
3elgian manufacturers refuse t 
supply at that price. Later reports have been received that Get 
many has contracted for some of these at 21,000 francs. 

Of the locomotives ordered by the Belgium government, the 
100 placed in Belgium have not yet been delivered; of the 15 
placed in the United States, 137 have already been unloaded 
Antwerp. 
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Automatic Train Control in England 


A committee on automatic train control is to be appointed 
by the British Ministry of Transport, and it is unofficially re- 
ported that the committee will be composed of Col. J. W. Pringle 
(government inspector), chairman; Major G. L. Hall (govern- 
ment inspector), secretary; E. C. Cox, South Eastern & Char- 
ham; George Hughes, Lancashire & Yorkshire, and W. C. 
Acfield, Midland. 


A New Transcontinental Line 


The government of Bolivia has awarded a contract for the con- 
struction of a railway from Tupiza, the terminus of an extension 
of the Antofagasta & Bolivia Railway, to La Quiaca, on the Argen- 
tine frontier. The construction of this line will bridge the gap 
between the railways of Bolivia and Argentine and will provide a 
transcontinental railway from Buenos Aires on the Atlantic to 
Antofagasta, Mollendo or Arica on the Pacific. 


Swiss Railways Operated at a Loss 


The board of directors of Swiss railways has allowed for a 
deficit of 50,000,000 francs (about $10,000,000 par) in the budget 
for 1921, according to a report from Consul Thornwell Haynes 
at Berne. Losses are laid to the high cost of fuel and increased 
wages for labor. In a supplementary report the board estimates 
construction work for the year at 119,130,940 francs (about $23,- 
826,188 par). This estimate includes the work to be done on the 
electrification program of the railways. 


Spanish Railways Need Material 
LONDON. 

In view of the poor financial condition of the Spanish railways, 
the government has arranged to guarantee funds for the pur- 
chase of a number of locomotives, passenger cars and_ freight 
cars, which are necessary for the operation of the railways and 
the purchase of which the railways themselves are unable to 
finance. No definite arrangement has been made as yet for 
obtaining these funds, but it is expected that an increase in 
railway rates will be the method employed. 


Austrian Locomotive Industry 


LONDON. 

According to the Economic Review, the Austrian locomotive 
works have practically executed all the orders placed with them 
by the Austrian state railways and are expecting others. They 
have sent locomotives to Poland and Italy as well as other coun- 
tries. Negotiations for the export of locomotives to Russia for 
the years 1921 and 1922 are making slow progress. The Austrian 
works are not adapted for the production of the required type and 
the question will have to be submitted to careful expert examina- 
tion, which will take ‘time. 


Mexico Hopes for Better Railways 


R. Perez, director-general of the National Railways of Mexico, 
made a frank statement recently concerning the deplorable state 
of the Mexican carriers. He is optimistic, however, and is look- 
ing forward to better conditions. Mr. Perez stated that the dis- 
turbances during the past ten years had reduced the number of 
freight cars in his country from 16,000 to 4,000. He said further 
that he wanted to have through freight service from St. Louis 
and Kansas City to Mexico City. Many of the lines will have 
to be rebuilt and all of them extensively repaired, however, before 
any improvement in the service can be expected, he pointed out. 


Proposed New Line in Mexico 


The state of Sonora, Mexico, has granted a concession to the 
Tucson, Cornelia & Gila Bend to construct the Mexican portion 
f a line from Ajo, Ariz., the present terminus of the railway, 
to St. Georges Bay at the northern end of the Gulf of California, 
ccording to reports from Hermosillo. The Tucson, Cornelia & 
tila Bend is a line owned jointly by the El Paso & Southwestern 
ind the New Cornelia Copper Company, connecting with the 
Southern Pacific at Gila Bend, Ariz. It is not believed that the 
onstruction of the line for which this concession has been 
eranted will be begun in the near future. 
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Car and Locomotive Orders in October 


The Class I railroads of the United States were reported in 
October as having placed orders for 81 locomotives, 4,888 freight 
cars and 9 passenger cars. These figures have been compiled by 
the Railway Age from the orders reported in the Equipment and 
Supplies column in the issues of the paper in October, 

The orders for locomotives, totaling 81, compare with 137 
placed by Class I roads in September. The total orders for loco- 
motives reported during October for domestic use were 93; in 
addition to the 81 ordered by Class I roads, there were 12 ordered 
by smaller roads or by industrials. There were also 79 locomo- 
tives ordered for export, and Canadian companies placed orders 
in Canada for 15. The orders for locomotives placed so far this 
year for domestic service total 1,601, of which 1,484 were ordered 
by Class I roads. 

The orders for freight cars for Class I roads reported in Octo- 
ber totaled 4,888. This total is low compared with the years 
preceding government control. The total for the month was 
nevertheless, the highest for any month this year, with three 
exceptions, and it was within 1,000 of being equal to the number 
of cars ordered in the three summer months of July, August and 
September. The orders placed by Class I roads for ‘the ten 
months’ period ending October 31 were 45,142. Including the 
orders placed by smaller roads, private car lines and industrials 
the total was 62,820. 

The figures for the month and the cumulative figures for the 
ten months are given as follows: 


TABLE I—LocoMotives OrpERED IN 1920 


United States 


UVomestic 


: Car lines Canada 
Class I Other orin- Total U.S, -— 

Issue roads roads dustrials Dom. export Dom. Export 
[er 19 y 4 32 206 7 
February ...... : 183 ( 4 293 86 2s 
March «065. ws 201 14 13 228 R89 2) 
| ee Some 414 17 2 433 108 38 
BME a Sagi vane) padvatind 188 7 197 g 3 
i re ehernh ars 64 1 65 40 4 
So: ae eer 5 86 : 9 95 77 4 
(ae 11 3 14 4 i 
September ... ‘ 137 14 151 31 
October ..... i 81 R 4- 93 79 ge 
Total 10 months. 1,484 60 1,601 748 169 9 

Taene TI—Freicut Cars OrprErep IN 1920 
United States 
Domestic 
Car lines Canada 
ClassI Other or in Total U.S. -— 

Issue roads roads dustrials Dom. export Dom. Export 
fanuary ...5.. 1,300 ( 914 2,220 1,000 ‘ 80 
POOTUREY is csawees 5,992 sem 400 6,392 516 aii ‘ 
March Setas eee RS 104 500 3,669 625 6,567 
ry re L8,o1s 1.304 19,322 350 4,206 
PME i Naciewierces asic Soto 10( .292 7,402 207 
ae auth 1 006 fad 3,757 375 
6 ee 856 ,618 5,468 66 
a 1,000 5 5.106 6.156 900 
September ..... 2,015 771 2,786 408 
October ........ .. 4,888 760 5,648 405 
Total 10 months 15,142 7.4 62,820 4,85 10,773 80 

Taste IJI—PassENGER CARS ORDERED 1;N 1920 
United States 
De 1estic 
A$ Canada 
Class I Total U. S. a -A.— 

Issue S Dom export Dom. Export 
FONUGPY <<: 107 107 
February ..... 35 re ae 
March 148 Re 102 

April 3 0 ‘ 
DE xe cra a\'s sein : 7 57 ae 72 
Tune wean = ‘ a “ae 
Sree 60 1¢ 
be ‘ - 
September .. : 7 79 hz 
October 9 14 
Total 10 months.. . 823 74 174 








Locomotives 


THE BRAZILIAN GOVERNMENT is inquiring, of locomotive build- 
ers, for 20 locomotives. 


THE TEMISKAMING & NorTHERN ONTARIO is inquiring for 4 
Pacific type locomotives. 


THe SOUTHERN Paciric has ordered one snow plow from the 
American Locomotive Company. 


Tue Retp NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY has ordered 5 locomotives 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THe State RAILWAYS OF SPAIN are inquiring of the locomotive 
builders for some 2-8-8-2 type locomotives. 


Tue ANTOFAGASTA & BOoLivia is inquiring, through the locomo- 
tive builders, for some 2-8-0 type locomotives. 


THe SEWELL VALLEY RAILROAD has ordered one Mikado type 
locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue Montana, Wyominc & SouTHERN has ordered one 2-8-0 
type locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue Rio GRANDE po SuL, Porto Alegra, State of Rio Grande 
del Sul, Brazil, opened bids on September 20 for 25 locomotives. 


Tue HAvANA CENTRAL has ordered 12 Consolidation type loco- 
motives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. These locomo- 
tives will have 21 in. by 28 in. cylinders. 


Tue Mississipp1 River & BoNNE TERRE has ordered 2, 2-8-0 
type locomotives from the American Locomotive Company. These 
locomotives will have 23 in. by 28 in. cylinders. 


Tue Union Rarroap, reported in the Railway Age of August 
6 as inquiring for 7, 0-6-0 type locomotives, has ordered 6 of these 
locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue Nationat Raitways or MeExico.—Negotiations are now 
under way and are expected to be completed soon for financing 
the purchase, in the United States, of 300 locomotives and about 
6,000 freight cars for the National Railways of Mexico. 


Freight Cars 


THe NATIONAL RatLways or MeExico.—See item under loco- 
motives above. 


THe CHESAPEAKE & OHIO is inquiring for 2,000 or more freight 
cars, including a number of box cars. 


Tue LACKAWANNA STEEL Company, Buffalo, N. Y., is inquir- 
ing for from 25 to 30, 70-ton cars and for 30, 55-ton cars. 


Tue Rio Granpe po Sut, Porto Alegra, State of Rio Grande 
del Sul, Brazil, opened bids on September 20 for 200 freight cars. 


THE INTERNATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION, New York, is inquir- 
ing for 100 steel box cars and 50 flat cars; also for 100 additional 
trucks for box cars and 50 additional trucks for flat cars, all for 
service in South America 


Passenger Cars 


Tue Cuicaco, Terre HAuTE & SOUTHEASTERN has advised the 
Car Service division of the A. R. A. that it is anxious to secure 
about 15 passenger coaches for use in miners’ train service. C. 
E. Hair, general superintendent, Chicago, Terra Haute & South- 
eastern Railway, Terre Haute, Ind., should be addressed. 


Iron and Steel 


THe MINNEAPOLIS, St. PAUL & SAULT Ste. Marte has ordered 
15,000 tons of rails from the United States Steel Corporation. 


Tue IniTIAL Survey by the Illinois Central to ascertain what 
shippers think of the road’s service was so successful that a 
monthly inquiry of the same character has been decided upon. 
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J. L. Worley, executive assistant of the Railway Business 
Association, has also been elected treasurer, succeeding Merl 
S. Clayton, resigned. 


W. A. Ruth, who recently resigned from the sales force of 
the National Car Coupler Company, has become affiliated 
with the Superior Steel Castings Company, Benton Harbor 
Mich. 


L. Brandenburger has been appointed representative in 
Utah and parts of Idaho, Wyoming and Montana for the 
Roller-Smith Company, New York. Mr. Brandenburger’s 
office is at 59 West Broadway, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Peter Aagaard, superintendent of buildings on the Illinois 
Central, with headquarters in Chicago, has been appointed 
president of the T. S. Leake Construction Company, Chi- 
cago, succeeding T. S. 
Leake, who has re- 
tired from active par- 
ticipation in the busi- 
ness. Mr. Aagaard was 
born on September 9, 
1869, in Denmark. He 
was educated in the 
technical 
Denmark, and later 
studied at Armour In- 
stitute, Chicago. En- 
tering railway service 
in May, 1896, with the 
Illinois Central as a 
carpenter, his entire 
service up to the pres- 
ent has been with that 
company. In 1899, he 
became a general fore: 
man, and in 1905 was 
appointed supervisor 
In 1912, he was pro- 
moted to superintendent of buildings, with headquarters at 
Chicago, the position he occupied at the time of his recent 
appointment. 


schools of 





P. Aagaard 


R. G. Barrington, formerly connected with the Cleveland 
Twist Drill Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has been appointed 
Cleveland sales manager for the Reed-Prentice Company, th« 
Becker Milling Company and the Whitcomb-Blaisdell Ma- 
chine Tool Company, with headquarters at 408 Frankfort 
avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Howard N. Potts medal, which is awarded for distin- 
guished work in science and mechanical arts by the Franklit 
Institute, was presented October 20 to E. P. Bullard, Jr., 
president of the Bullard Machine Tool Co., Bridgeport, Conn 
for his work in connection with the development of automati 
machinery in the metal-cutting field. 


The J. B. Engineering Sales Company, 60 Prospect street 
Hartford, Conn., has been appointed Connecticut sales agent 
of the Conveyors Corporation of America, formerly th: 
\merican Steam Conveyor Corporation. The J. B. Engineer 
ing Sales Company is owned by John Breslau, who is 
graduate of the Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University 
and was formerly sales engineer, manager of publicity an¢ 
production manager of the Terry Steam Turbine Company 
The J. B. Engineering Sales Company is sales agent also for 
the Griscom Russell Company and the Terry Steam Turbine 
Company, in Connecticut. 


J. B. Webb has been appointed western representative 
the Diamond Specialty & Supply Company, Philadelphia 
Pa. Mr. Webb has, for many years, been manager of thi 
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railway supply department of the Simmons Hardware Com- 
pany, and in that capacity handled the products of the Dia- 
mond Specialty & Supply Company, including water gage 
glasses, lubricator glasses, Watertown automatic cylinder 
cocks, Steinbrunn boring bars and other devices, and now through 
this new arrangement, will sell these goods to the railroads operat- 
ing out of Chicago and west of the Mississippi river. Mr. Webb’s 
headquarters are at 713 Chestnut street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Midgley & Borrowdale 


Stanley W. Midgley, formerly district manager of the 
Liberty Steel Products Company, Chicago, and J. M. Borrow- 
dale, who was connected with the sales department of this 
company until the clos- 
ing of the Chicago of- 
fice, on September 30, 
have organized the firm 
of Midgley & Borrow- 
dale, railway supplies, 
with offices in the Mc- 
Cormick Bldg.,  Chi- 
cago. They will handle 
the products of the Su- 
perior Steel Castings 
Company, Benton Har- 
bor, Mich., manufactur- 
ers of steel and malle- 
able castings; the Pneu- 
matic Safety Valve 
Company, Woonsocket, 
R. I., manufacturers of 
safety valves for air 
tools; the Henry Gies- 
sel Company, Chicago, 
manufacturers of sani- 
tary filters and coolers 
for railroad car and locomotive equipment; the Trumble 
Waste Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., and the Steel Fabricating 
Company, Chicago, manufacturers of sectional steel build- 
ings. 

Mr. Midgley started his railroad career in 1898 in the office 
of the Car Mileage Bureau. In 1902, he became general sales 
representative of the National Car Coupler Company, at Chi- 
cago. He was appointed 
western representative 
and western sales mana- 
ger of the Curtain Supply 
Company, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, in 
1906, remaining with this 
company until 1914. Sub- 
sequently, he became 
general sales manager of 
the Acme Supply Com- 
pany, Chicago, and in 
January, 1918, became 
connected with the Lib- 
erty Steel Products 
Company. During the 
fall of 1918 he was pro- 
moted to district mana- 
ger of the Chicago office. 

Mr. Borrowdale_ en- 
tered railroad work with 
the Fitchburg at Boston, 
Mass., in 1890. He was 
identified with this road until 1893, at which time he moved to 
Chicago, where he became connected with the Chicago, New York 
& Boston Refrigerator Company, as a car builder, holding that 
iosition until 1896. Upon the latter date he left that company and 
‘tered the service of the Illinois Central at the Burnside 
hops, where he started as a car builder, and was subse- 
‘uently promoted to foreman, and later to general foreman. 
n 1909, he was made superintendent of the car department 
the Illinois Central, retaining that position until 1917, 
when he left to join the sales force of the Johns-Manville 
Company. He joined the sales forces of the Liberty Steel 
Products Company in April, 1919. 
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Atcuison, TopEKA & SANTA FE.—This company is accepting 
bids for a 100 ft. frame extension to its freight house at Topeka, 
Kan., to cost approximately $50,000. This company, which was 
noted in the Railway Age of October 15 as accepting bids for the 
construction on two brick lavatory buildings at Shopton, Iowa, 
has awarded the contract for this work to A. W. Smith, Fort 
Madison, Iowa. 


BiuE Rince DEVELOPMENT Co.—This company is having a pre- 
liminary survey made for the construction of an electric line from 
Mt. Holly, N. C., to Blowing Rock, a distance of 70 miles. Some 
heavy grading in the mountains and one long, high bridge will be 
necessary. 


CENTRAL OF GEoRGIA.—This company recently awarded a con- 
tract for the construction of an engine house at Columbus, Ga., to 
the George B. Swift Co., Chicago. The improvement, which 
is now under way, will cost approximately $500,000. 


Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN.—This company has awarded a 
contract to the Ogle Construction Company, Chicago, for the 
construction of a 300-ton frame coaling station at West Chicago, 
Ill, 


Cuicaco GREAT WESTERN.—This company, which was noted in 
the Railway Age of September 24 (page 549), as accepting bids 
for remodeling and extending its passenger station at South 
St. Paul, Minn., has awarded the contract for this work to Otto 
E. Olsen & Co., South St. Paul. 


Cuicaco, St. PauLt, MINNEAPOLIS & OMAHA.—This company 
has awarded a contract to the George J. Grant Construction 
Company, St. Paul, Minn., for the construction of a freight sta- 
tion at Sioux Falls, S. D. Additional yard tracks at Sioux Falls 
are being constructed by company forces. 


Gutr Coast LinEs.—This company is constructing temporary 
buildings at Kingsville, Tex., to replace the machine shops which 
were destroyed by fire, pending the completion of plans for perma- 
nent shop facilities. 


KANSAS, OKLAHOMA & GuLF.—This company contemplates the 
construction of a freight house at Henryetta, Okla. 


New York CENTRAL.—This company will erect a new bridge 
to carry its main line over the Bessemer & Lake Erie at Os- 
good, Pa. 


OceAN SuHorE—The Railroad Commission of California has 
authorized the Ocean Shore Railroad to abandon service on its 
Southern division, extending from Swanton, Cal., to Santa Cruz, 
a distance of approximately 16 miles. Insufficient revenue was 
responsible for the abandonment of the line, which will be 
dismantled. 


PerE MARQUETTE.—This company will shortly accept bids for 
the construction of a new station at Sarnia, Ont. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING.—This company has awarded a con- 
tract to Bennett & Randall, Lebanon, Pa., for the construction of 
a 30 ft. concrete and steel bridge over a highway near Brown- 
stone, Pa. This contract is a portion of the company’s program 
which calls for the elimination of five grade crossings between 
Swatara and Hummelstown on the Lebanon Valley branch. 


St. Lours-SAN Francisco.—The T. S. Leake Construction 
Company, Chicago, is building an addition to the car repair shop 
of this company at Fort Scott, Kan., at a cost of about $15,000. 


TENNESSEE.—This company has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for a certificate authorizing it to construct 
and operate a railroad up Beech Fork of New River in Campbell 
and Anderson counties, Tenn. 


Wicuita Fats, RANGER & Fort WortH.—This company con- 
templates the construction of a houndhouse and machine shop at 
Ranger, Tex. 
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Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE & St, Paut.—The United States Railroad 
Administration reports a final settlement with this company of 
all matters growing out of the 26 months of federal control. 
The adjustment was made as of November 1], and is the first to 
be made with a large railroad. The main differences in the 
mutual accounts, as between the Railroad Administration and 
the railway company, according to a statement to the Railroad 
Administration, were in matters of maintenance of way and 
structures, equipment, depreciation and interest. Mutual con- 
cessions were made in an across table conference, resulting in 
the payment by the Railroad Administration to the company of 
$13,750,000 in cash, being balance due on compensation, after 
the adjustments agreed upon. In connection with this settle- 
ment, $20,000,000 of indebtedness due the Railroad Administra- 
tion from the railway company for additions and betterments 
were funded, in accordance with the transportation act, the debt 
due the Railroad Administration being secured by first mort- 
gage bonds of the railway company deposited as collateral. The 
differences between the company and the Railroad Administra- 
tion were ironed out in what might be termed a lump sum 
settlement. There was no agreement between the parties as to 
the construction of particular clauses of the standard contract. 


DeELAWARE & Hupson.—This company has been authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to issue $3,475,000 of first and 
refunding mortgage 4 per cent gold bonds, maturing May 1, 
1943, to pledge $1,700,000 of the bonds as security for a loan of 
$1,125,000 for the United States and to hold $1,775,000 of the 
bonds in the treasury available for disposal as may hereafter 
be authorized. 


Missouri, Kansas & TexAs.—The receiver has been authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission to issue $675,000 of 
equipment notes under an agreement of conditional sale and 
indenture of lease to be dated June 15, 1920, to the American 
Car & Foundry Company and the Central Trust Company of 
New York, under which the car company is to deliver to the 
trustee 300 50-ton, 10,000-gal. tank cars, for $902,169, to be 
leased to the railroad. The railroad is to pay to the trustee as 
rental for the cars $227,169 in cash and $675,000 in equipment 
trust notes. 


New Or.eans, Texas & Mexico—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has ordered a hearing at Washington on Novem- 
ber 10 on this company’s application for authority to issue prom- 
issory notes, to execute a contract for five locomotives, to issue 
first lien gold bonds, non-cumulative income bonds, and capital 
stock or voting trust certificates representing the same, and to 
pledge certain of the bonds as security for a loan from the gov- 
ernment. 


NorTHERN Paciric.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
approved a loan to the Northern Pacific of $6,000,000 for the 
purpose of aiding the company in acquiring new equipment and 
in making additions and betterments to the amount of approxi- 
mately $16,000,000, of which approximately $10,000,000 is to 
be financed by the company. Of this loan $3,600,000 is for 
equipment and $2,400,000 for additions and betterments to way 
and structures. 

The equipment proposed to be acquired, according to the 
company’s application, includes 6 Mountain Mallet locomotives, 
$611,785; 20 Pacific passenger locomotives, $1,408,878; 25 
Mikado freight locomotives, $1,834,215; 24 switching locomo- 
tives, $1,241,953; 300 Hart convertible cars, $1,123,374; 60 air 
dump cars, $300,000; 100 steel underframe cabooses, $350,000; 
1,000 steel underframe box cars, $2,500,000; betterments to 
equipment, $300,000, making a total of $9,690,208. 

The proposed expenditures for additions and betterments to 
way and structures include $362,000 for widening cuts and fills, 
$407,454 for ballast, $1,103,400 for rail and other track material, 
$556,557 for bridges, trestles and culverts, $473,787 for grade 
crossings and crossing signals, $558,600 for additional main 
track, $334.750 for additional yard tracks, sidings and industrial 

tracks, $104,679 for signals and interlocking, $109,122 for tele- 
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phone and telegraph lines, $56,585 for tunnel and subway im- 
provements, $5,119 for section houses and other roadway build- 
ings, $222,168 for freight and passenger stations, office buildings, 
etc., $105,456 for water stations and appliances, $104,038 for 
fuel stations and appliances, $644,121 for shop buildings, engine- 
houses and appliances, $475,542 for shop machinery and tools, 
$37,327 for electric power plants, etc., $506,000 for pile drivers, 
cranes, etc., and $201,000 for car sheds, making a total for addi- 
tions and betterments to way and structures of $6,368,905 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The board of directors of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and the Pennsylvania Company on October 27 an- 
nounced their intention to acquire the minority stockholdings of 
the Grand Rapids & Indiana, and lease its railway properties. 
The general basis for the proposed acquisition of the stock is 
that the Pennsylvania Company will use the Grand Rapids & 
Indiana second mortgage 4 per cent bonds, maturing in 1936, 
now owned by it, to purchase the minority holdings of Grand 
Rapids & Indiana Railway stock, par for par. This involves 
no new issue of securities, as the Pennsylvania Company al- 
ready holds these bonds in its treasury. The interest on these 
bonds, which were issued in 1896, has been regularly earned by 
the Grand Rapids & Indiana. Action on the lease of the Grand 
Rapids & Indiana to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will 
also be taken up promptly. The basis for the lease is that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company will pay a rental equal to fixed 
charges and a 4 per cent dividend on the capital stock of the 
Grand Rapids & Indiana. Both of the foregoing arrangements 
are subject to such approval of the regulatory authorities as 
may be requisite, but first of all the Grand Rapids & Indiana 
stockholders will be requested to consent to the respective propo- 
sitions, viz: to exchange their stock for the bonds; or, in the 
case of those not consenting to the exchange, request will be 
made to approve of the proposed lease. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—The board of directors on November 1 


adopted resolutions approving the separation of its 160,000 acres 
of California oil lands, which have been valued by government 
estimates between $480,000,000 and $500,000,000, and its stock- 
holdings in the Associated Oil Company, from its railroad 
properties. 


WEsTERN Paciric.—A special meeting of stockholders will be held 


at Wilmington, Del., on November 18, to vote on increasing 
the common stock of the company from 475,000 to 600,000 
shares and from 275,000 to 400,000 shares of preferred stock in 
anticipation of acquiring the Denver & Rio Grande, which is 
to be sold on November 20 to satisfy a judgment of approxi- 
mately $38,000,000 secured by bondholders of the Western 
Pacific. 

lf this reorganization be consummated, the Western Pacific 
Corporation will own the following: Entire capital stock of 
Western Pacific Railroad Company (the operating company) ; 
entire capital stock of the new Denver company, less such 
amount of preferred stock as may be issued to bondholders in 
exchange for bonds; the stock of the Utah Fuel Company, 
subject to mortgage of the Rio Grande Western Railway Com- 
pany, under which it is pledged. Although Western Pacific 
stockholders will still be short of having retrieved the loss 
which they suffered in the Denver company, substantially all 
of the assets upon which they relied when they first invested 
will also have been applied to their reimbursement. 

Negotiations with the protective committee representing the 
Denver & Rio Grande 5 per cent refunding bonds have been 
resumed. The committee has agreed to recommend to its se- 
curity holders a reduction of the bonded debt to the extent of 
50 per cent, or about $15,750,000, and the substitution of 7 per 
cent cumulative preferred stock in lieu of such bonds. The 
committee representing the 7 per cent adjustment bonds has 
agreed to recommend to its security holders the acceptance of 
an offer to exchange for such of these bonds as may be tendered, 
4 per cent ten-year notes of the Western Pacific Corporation. 

The notice to stockholders states that the additional $25,000,- 
000 of Western Pacific stock, $12,500,000 preferred and $12,- 
500,000 common, 1s to be distributed share and share alike to 
preferred and common stockholders. This will mean one share 
of common, and one share of preferred for each six shares now 
held and is to be in lieu of distributing representative securities 
or transferring the assets to the Western Pacific, the operating 
company. 
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Executive 
E. W. Grice, manager of purchases, stores and safety. of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, with headquarters at Richmond, Va., 
and R. H. Snead, manager of export traffic, have been ap- 
pointed assistants to the president, with the same headquar- 
ters and duties as heretofore, effective November 1. 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


H. G. Foreman, whose appointment as treasurer of the 
Canadian National and the Grand Trunk Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Toronto, Ont., was announced in the Railway Age 
of October 15 (page 678), was born at Toronto, Ont., on 
September 2, 1882, and was educated at Detroit University. 
He entered railroad service in September, 1898, in the office 
of the general auditor of the Lake Erie & Detroit River, at 
Walkerville, Ont. In June, 1902, he was employed as a clerk 
in the office of the accountant in the engineering department 
of the Pere Marquette, at Detroit, Mich., but left the service 
of this road in February, 1903, to become a clerk in the ac- 
counting department of the Canadian Northern, at Toronto, 
Ont. In June, 1909, he was promoted to chief clerk, with the 
same headquarters, and in November, 1916, he was promoted 
to chief accountant. On January 1, 1919, Mr. Foreman was 
appointed assistant treasurer of the Canadian National, re- 
taining his former headquarters at Toronto. He was serving 
in this position at the time of his recent appointment. 


Operating 
D. E. Murphy,' superintendent of terminals of the Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville, with headquarters at South Ham- 
mond, Ind., will transfer his headquarters to Chicago, effec- 
tive November 15. 


I. B. Richards has been appointed superintendent of trans- 
portation of the Northern Pacific, with jurisdiction over the 
lines west of Paradise, Mon., and headquarters at Tacoma, 
Wash., effective November 1. 


P. H. McCauley, superintendent of transportation of the 
Northern Pacific, with headquarters at St. Paul, has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of transportation, with the 
same headquarters, effective November 1. 


A. Bernard, terminal trainmaster on the Illinois Central, 
with headquarters at Chicago, has been appointed acting 
terminal superintendent, with the same headquarters, effective 
November 1, succeeding A. M. Umshler, who has been 
granted a leave of absence on account of ill health. 


H. W. Matthews, superintendent of terminals on the 
Grand Trunk, with headquarters at Port Huron, Mich., has 
been appointed joint superintendent of the St. Thomas divi- 
sion, with headquarters at St. Thomas, Ont., succeeding J. C. 
Crombie, who has been transferred, effective October 27. 


D. W. Kelly has been appointed superintendent of the 
Iowa and Dakota division, of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, with headquarters at Mason City, Iowa, succeeding 
W. M. Thurber, who has been transferred to the La Crosse 
division, with headquarters at Portage, Wis. These changes 
are effective November 1. 


J. Ehrke, superintendent of the Chicago division of the 
Grand Trunk, with headquarters at Battle Creek, Mich., has 
been promoted to assistant to the general superintendent, 
with headquarters at Chicago, effective November 1. D. T. 
Crawford, inspector of transportation, with headquarters at 
Chicago, succeeds Mr. Ehrke, and the position of inspector 
of transportation has been abolished. 


J. E. Craver, acting general superintendent of the Western 
district of the Northern Pacific, with headquarters at Tacoma, 
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Wash., has been appointed general superintendent of the 
lines from Mandan, N. D., to Paradise, Mont., with head- 
quarters at Livingston, Mont., effective October 28. He 
succeeds A. V. Brown, who has been transferred to Tacoma, 
with jurisdiction over lines west of Paradise. 


T. E. Brooks, division superintendent on the Louisville & 
Nashville, with headquarters at Birmingham, Ala., has been 
promoted to assistant general manager, with headquarters at 
Louisville, Ky. W. E. Smith, division superintendent, with 
headquarters at Evansville, Ind., succeeds Mr. Brooks, and 
M. Devney, assistant division superintendent, with head- 
quarters at Evansville, Ind., succeeds Mr. Smith. All appoint- 
ments were effective November 1. 


J. C. Barton, trainmaster of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe at Pueblo, Colo., has been appointed assistant superin- 
tendent with headquarters at Wellington, Kan., succeeding 
B. A. West, transferred. W.C. Ashcraft has been appointed 
trainmaster at Pueblo, succeeding Mr. Barton. H. R. McKee 
has been appointed acting trainmaster at Las Vegas, N. M., 
succeeding Mr. Ashcraft. J. R. Skillen has been appointed 
acting trainmaster at Raton, N. M., succeeding Mr. McKee. 
T. C. Looney has been appointed chief despatcher at Raton, 
N. M. These changes are effective from October 3. 


Edward E. Carter, whose promotion to superintendent of 
terminals on the St. Louis-San Francisco, with headquarters 
at Tulsa, Okla., was announced in the Railway Age of October 
15 (page 679), was born 
at Independence, Mo., 
on September 25, 1875, 
and entered railroad 
service on September 1, 
1892, as a yard clerk 
with the Kansas City, 
Ft. Scott & Memphis. 
He soon became an 
agent and operator and 
served at various sta- 
tions on that road. In 
1900 he became a ste- 
nographer and_ rate 
clerk in the offices of 
the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco, at Omaha, Neb. 
Three years later he 
was promoted to travel- 
ing freight agent, with 
headquarters at Wich- 
ita, Kan., a_ position 
which he held until 
1909, when he was appointed division freight agent, with the 
same headquarters. In 1914, Mr. Carter was appointed 
general agent at Wichita, and in March, 1918, he was pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent, with headquarters at Neo- 
desha, Kan. Later, in the same month, he entered military 
service, Was commissioned captain in the railway transporta- 
tion corps, and saw service overseas. On his return to 
civilian life in July, 1919, Mr. Carter resumed his duties as 
assistant superintendent, with headquarters at Neodesha, the 
position which he held at the time of his recent promotion. 





E. E. Carter 


H. I. Battles, whose appointment as general manager of 
the Peoria Railway Terminal Company was announced in 
the Railway Age of October 8 (page 635), entered railroad 
service in March, 1882, as a clerk in the offices of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific at Joliet, Ill. In 1893 he was 
appointed agent at Joliet, where he served until 1903, when he 
was transferred to Peoria, Ill. In July, 1907, he was appointed 
general agent, with headquarters at Peoria; he was promoted 
to division freight and passenger agent, with the same head- 
quarters, in March, 1918, serving in this position until the 
time of his recent promotion. 


J. C. Hemming, whose appointment as superintendent of 
the Belt Railway, with headquarters at Clearing, IIl., was 
announced in the Railway Age of October 15 (page 678), was 
born on August 24, 1877, at Derby, England. He entered 
railroad service in 1897, in a machine shop of the Chicago & 
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North Western, and was employed there until] 1899, when he 
became a fireman on the Belt Railroad. In 1902, he was pro- 
moted to engineer, was made traveling engineer in 1910, and 
in May, 1915, he was promoted to trainmaster on the same 
road. In July, 1918, during federal control, Mr. Hemming 
was appointed superintendent, a position which he held until 
March, 1920, when the roads were returned to private control. 
At the time of his recent appointment he was assistant super- 
intendent of the Belt Railroad. ° 


E. L. King, whose promotion to superintendent of the Salt 
Lake division of the Southern Pacific, with headquarters at 
Ogden, Utah, was announced in the Railway Age of October 
15 (page 679), entered railroad service in September, 1894, as 
a clerk in the maintenance of way department of the Sacra- 
mento division, of the Southern Pacific. In 1895 he served 
as telegraph operator and agent at various stations on the 
Sacramento division, and in 1900 became a clerk in the office 
of the superintendent. In 1901, Mr. King was made train 
despatcher at Sacramento, Cal., and in 1906, he was promoted 
to chief train despatcher and transferred to Sparks, Nev. He 
returned to the Sacramento division as train despatcher in 
1908. Two years later he was appointed chief train de- 
spatcher of the Shasta division, and in 1912 was promoted to 
trainmaster. At the time of his recent promotion, Mr. King 
was superintendent of telegraph, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, Cal., a position to which he had been promoted in 
February, 1914. 


Traffic 


Hugh S. Wilson has been appointed commercial agent of 
the Erie, with headquarters at Chicago, effective October 25. 


H. Desmidt has been appointed general agent of the 
Southern Pacific, with headquarters at Paris, France, effective 
November 1. 


G. J. Lovell has been appointed district passenger agent of 
the Wabash, with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., ef- 
fective November 1. 


A. E. Marteny has been appointed general agent of the 
Chicago Great Western, with headquarters at Leavenworth, 
Kan., effective October 16. 


Mechanical 


J. Herron has been appointed acting superintendent of 
motive power of the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic, with 
headquarters at Marquette, Mich., succeeding J. J. Conolly, 
granted leave of absence. 


D. M. Pearsall, superintendent of motive power of the At- 
lantic Coast Line, second and third divisions, with head- 
quarters at Waycross, Ga., has been transferred as superin- 
tendent of motive power, first division, with headquarters at 
Rocky Mount, N. C. J. E. Brogdon, shop superintendent at 
Waycross, Ga., has been appointed superintendent of motive 
power, second and third divisions, with the same headquar- 
ters, succeeding Mr. Pearsall. F. P. Howell, master mechanic 
at Savannah, Ga., has succeeded Mr. Brogdon as shop super- 
intendent at Waycross, and J. W. Reams has been appointed 
master mechanic at Savannah, succeeding Mr. Howell. These 
changes are effective October 15. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


William C. Allen, whose appointment as assistant valuation 
engineer of the Fort Worth & Denver City, with headquarters 
at Fort Worth, Tex., was announced in the Railway Age 
of October 15 (page 680), was born on May 7, 1886, at Henne- 
pin, Ill. He was educated at the University of Kansas, and 
entered railroad service in November, 1907, with the Fort 
Worth & Denver City, as a rodman, and during the next 
eleven years served successively as instrumentman, ballast 
engineer, assistant engineer, and assistant valuation engineer. 
In June, 1918, he entered military service and served with the 
American Expeditionary Forces as a second lieutenant in 
the Forty-seventh Engineers, being engaged in construction 
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work, and as a supervisor of track. In July, 1919, upon his 
return to civilian life, Mr. Allen was appointed engineer of 
the Lone Star Gas Company of Dallas, Tex., the position 
which he held at the time of his recent appointment. 


Special 


Julius H. Parmelee, as recently noted in these columns, 
has been appointed director of the Bureau of Railway Economics, 
with office at Washington, D. C., his title having been changed 
from chief statistician. 
Mr. Parmelee was born 
on October 10, 1883. He 
was graduated from 
Yale in 1904. He then 
attended the Yale Gradu- 
ate School for three 
years and was an in- 
structor in economics in 
Yale College, receiving 
the degree of Ph.D. in 
1910. In 1907 Dr. Parme- 
lee went to Washington 
as special examiner for 
the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. After two 
years with the commis- 
sion he became connected 
with the Immigration 
Commission on_ special 
is “ile: sade editorial work and he 

was for one year and a 

half with the Census 
3ureau as special agent. He was appointed statistician of the 
Bureau of Railway Economics in 1911 and on November 1, 1914, 
on the resignation of Logan G. McPherson as director, Dr. 
Parmelee was made resident head of the bureau at Washington, 
while Dr. Dixon was in charge as director. After the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Dixon in July, 1918, Dr. Parmelee was placed in full 
charge of the bureau, but with the title of chief statistician. For 
five years Dr. Parmelee has been one of the editors of the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association Quarterly and he is a member of the 
board of editors of the American Economic Review. 





Obituary 


C. C. Higgins, superintendent of motive power of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco, was killed at Racine, Mo., the night 
of November 3, when a freight train crashed into his private 
car. 


Donald G. Stuart, secretary of the Eastern Railroad Asso- 
ciation, died at the office of the association, Washington, 
D. C., October 23, 1920. Mr. Stuart was born February 20, 
1855, at Washington and was educated in the public schools 
of that city. He entered the service of the Eastern Railroad 
Association in 1879 and in 1908 was made assistant secretary. 
From March, 1917, until May, 1918, Mr. Stuart filled the posi- 
tion of the secretary, who was absent on account of ill health, 
and in May, 1918, was appointed secretary. 


M. F. Bonzano, formerly general superintendent of the 
Philadelphia & Reading and chief engineer of the Toledo, 
St. Louis & Western and the Pittsburgh & Shawmut, died 
October 29, at Guilford, Conn. Mr. Bonzano was born May 
13, 1858, at Detroit, Mich., and was educated at Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. In 1878 he first entered 
railway service as an assistant engineer on the Pennsylvania. 
In 1882 he went to the Philadelphia & Reading in the same 
capacity and in 1885 was appointed roadmaster. In 1886 
he was promoted to division engineer and, in 1890, to super- 
intendent and, in 1893, general superintendent and assistant 
to the vice-president. Subsequently he served in managerial 
positions on various small roads. In 1901 he became chief 
engineer of the Toledo, St. Louis & Western, which position 
he left in 1904 to become chief engineer of the Pittsburgh 


& Shawmut. Mr. Bonzano retired from active railway work 
in 1906. 
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